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STATUES OF WOMEN. 


CoMPARATIVELY few women, other than queens, 
have had statues erected in their honour in any 


country. 


Busts of eminent women have been in many 
cases placed in public buildings in America. 
Miss Frances Willard’s bust is in the Woman’s 
Temple, Mrs. Mary Livermore's in the room of 
the Boston Women’s Temperance Union. The 
Our portrait shows the first woman to have a | children of Connecticut raised funds by a penny 
statue put up to her in England—always| subscription to send Mrs. Stowe’s bust to the 
excepting our female sovereigns, of course. | Chicago Exhibition. 

Miss Pattison, known as ‘Sister Dora,” wasa| Joan of Arc has long had a statue in Rouen, 
district nurse at Walsall, who gained the hearts | and a new one was unveiled in her honour last 
of the people there by years of a devoted and | month. 

courageous service, combined with a personal 

magnetism that enabled her to comfort and 

heal in a singularly powerful and effective 

degree. Her work won the hearts of her towns- 

folk to such an extent that on her premature 

death they erected a portrait statue in the! 
town to her memory. | 

Mme. Th. Bentzon, in her account of 
“ Woman in the United States,” says that the 
first statue raised to a woman in the United 
States was that of a certain Margaret Haughery, 
in New Orleans. This woman began life as a || 
milk seller, to which she added the sale of || 
bread, and finally became a baker on a very || 
large scale. She made a considerable fortune, || 
which she devoted to the poor, and was popu- 
larly known as “‘ The Orphan's Friend.” Nothing 
more profoundly touched Mme. Bentzon than 
this homage paid by the aristocratic town of 
New Orleans to a woman who did not know how 
to read or write. 

Harriet Martineau’s services to the cause of 
humanity, and to the abolition of slavery in parti- | 
cular were recognised by the erection of a statue 
toher honourand memory. The funds were raised 
by public subscription, and the work was executed 
in white marble by the famous woman sculptor 
of America, Anne Whitney. The statue repre- 
sents Mrs. Martineau seated, with her hands 
folded over a manuscript on her knees. The 
head is raised, and has a light veil thrown over 
the back of it and falling down upon the 
shoulders, while a shawl is draped partially STOWE. 
over the figure. The eyes are looking forth, as (Concluded.) 
though in that thoughtful questioning of the | Mrs. StowE always claimed that the writing of 
future to which she often gave herself. The | ‘‘ Uncle Tom ” was something of an inspira- 
statue was unveiled in the Old South Hall, Bos- | tion, and that she was only the medium through 
ton, on December 26th, 1883, in the presence of | which it was given. Many of those who have 
many notable personages. Mrs. Mary Livermore | exercised the most powerful influence and 
presided, and speeches were made by William | done the most remarkable actions in all 
Lloyd Garrison, jun.,and Wendell Phillips. In | ages of the world have cherished a similar 
the case of the last-named it was his final speech, | belief. Socrates and Joan of Arc had their 
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‘¢ Sister Dora.” 


Character Sketch. 
HARRIET BEECHER 


[“Sfewspener. 


IN THE WIDER WORLD. 


ER. 


One Penny Weekly. 


whether that inspiration be always for good or 
sometimes for evil: or whether the fixed impres- 
sion is only the result of long attention and a 
firm will—it is certain that the spirit in which 
such deeds of power and might should be under- 
taken had entered into Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
In a letter, she wrote a few months before her 
book was begun : “‘ To me it (thatis, the Fugitive 
Slave Act and the support given by the Boston 
Churches to it) is incredible, amazing, mournful. 
I feel as if I should be willing to sink with it 
were all this sin and misery to sink in the sea.” 
| Mighty is the force of a human mind that has 
| brought itself earnestly to feel willing to be 
destroyed if thereby it can help to destroy an 
evil. 
Perhaps, then, it was from the cherished desire 
| to right this wrong, or perhaps it was from a 
| Divine revelation, but thus it was that the 
picture that was to move so many other hearts 
came to its writer :— 
‘‘Tt was in the month of February after these 
words were written that Mrs. Stowe was seated 


|} at Communion Service in the College Church at 


Brunswick. Suddenly, like the unrolling of a 
picture, the scene of the death of Uncle Tom 
passed before her mind. So strongly was she 
affected that it was with difficulty she could 
keep from weeping aloud. Immediately on 
returning home she took pen and paper and 
wrote out the vision which had been, as it were, 
blown into her mind as by the rushing of a 
mighty wind. Gathering her family about her 
she read what she had written. Her two little 
ones of ten and twelve years of age broke into 
convulsions of weepings, one of them saying 
through his sobs, ‘Oh, mamma! slavery is the 
most cruel thing in the world.’ Thus Uncle 
Tom was ushered into the world, and it was, 
as we said at the beginning, a cry, an imme- 
diate, an involuntary expression of deep im- 
passioned feeling.” 

Twenty-five years afterwards Mrs. Stowe 
wrote in a letter to one of her children, of this 
period of her life :— 

“T well remember the winter you were a 
baby and I was writing ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
My heart was bursting with the anguish excited 
by the cruelty and injustice our nation was 
showing to the slave, and praying God to let 
me do a little, and to cause my cry for them to 
be heard. I remember many a night weeping 


for he too, six weeks after, was numbered |“ voices;’ Napoleon believed in his ‘star; ” 
amongst those who are at rest. ‘The audience | andmanya reformer has more or less consciously 
sat in silence for a moment as the white vision accepted the idea—‘ For this amongst the rest 
was unveiled; then went up such applause as | was I ordained.” However this may be— , 
stirred the echoes of the historic interior in | whether there is still an inspiration for men of | 
which the ceremony took place.” to-day, as well as for the prophets of old, and | 


over you as you lay sleeping beside me, and I 
thought of the slave mothers whose babes were 
torn from them.” 

She was often heard to say such things as 


_“The story wrote itself; I could not control 


it;’’ and, ‘I the author—no, I was but the 
humble instrument in the Lord’s hand.” 
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Publication was gained for the tale in a 
magazine called The National Era, of which 
J. G. Whittier, the Quaker poet, was correspond- 
ing editor. It began in June, 1851, and was 
announcei as to run for about three months. 
No sooner had it begun, however, than atten- 
tion was directed towards it. Correspondence 
and criticism poured in. The editor extended 
the scope of the story to the fullest measure of 
the author’s wishes, and with the free hand 
thus left to her the tale was written as it came, 
and continued to appear till April, 1852. Before 
the serial publication was completed it was 
It was then that it became 
known to the wide world, first of her own 


issued as a volume. 


continent and then of ours. 

‘The fears of the author as to whether or 
not her book would be read were quickly 
dispelled. Three thousand copies were sold 
the very first day, a second edition was issued 
the following week, a third on the 1st of April, 
and within a.year 120 editions, or over 800,000 
copies of the book, had been issued and sold 
in this country. Almost in a day the poor 
professor’s wife had become the most talked of 
woman in the world, her influence for good was 
spreading to its remotest corners, and hence- 
forth she was to be a public character, whose 
every movement would be watched with interest 
and whose every word would be quoted. The 
dull, weary struggle with poverty was to be hers 
no longer, for, in seeking to aid the oppressed, 
she had also so aided herself that within four 
months from the time her book was published 
it had yielded her 10,000 dollars (£2,000) in 
royalties.” 

Nor had the success in London been less 
sudden and remarkable. As so often happens 
in the publishing business, one experienced man 
foresaw no chance of the success waiting, but 
another at once took it up. The following inte- 
resting account is from the pen of Mr. Sampson 
Low, the well-known London publisher :— 

‘‘The first edition printed in London was in 
April, 1852, by Henry Vizetelly, in a neat volume 
at ten and sixpence, of which he issued 7,000 
copies. He received the first copy imported 
through a friend who had bought it in Boston 
the day the steamer sailed, for his own reading. 
He gave it to Mr. V., who took it to the late 
Mr. David Bogue, well known for his general 
shrewdness and enterprise. He had the book 
to read and consider overnight, and in the 
morning returned it, declining to take it at the 
very moderate price of five pounds. Vizetelly 
at once put the volume into the hands of a 
friendly printer and brought it out on his own 
account, through the nominal agency of Clarke 
& Co. The 7,000 copies sold, other editions 
followed, and Mr. Vizetelly disposed of his 
interest in the book to the printer and agent, 
who joined with Mr. Beeton and at once 
began to issue monster editions. The demand 
called for fresh supplies, and these created an 
increased demand. The discovery was soon 
made that anyone was at liberty to reprint the 
book, and the initiative was thus given to a new 
era in cheap literature, founded on American 
reprints. A shilling edition followed the one- 
and-sixpence, and this in turn became the pre- 
cursor of one ‘complete for sixpence.’ From 
April to December, 1852, twelve different editions 
(not reissues) were published, and within the 
twelve months of its first appearance eighteen 
different London publishing houses were en- 
gaged in supplying the great demand that had 
set in.” 


The same authority asserts that over a million 
and a half copies of the book have been sold in 
Great Britain and the colonies. An authorised 
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translation of it was at once published in French, 
and there followed translations into German, 
Hungarian, Italian, Russian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Bohemian, Dutch, Greek, and Welsh. The 
vague tales of horror of slavery were suddenly 
focussed, so that all ordinary eyes could see 
them, and thus began what an American 
statesman ultimately admitted his country was 
enduring in keeping slaves—‘‘ the moral blockade 
of the whole world.” 

Mrs. Stowe was abused and insulted in 
interested quarters as vigorously as she was 
honoured elsewhere, and to vindicate herself 
from charges of falsehood she had to begin at 
once on a “ Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” giving 
the sober facts that she had written from, and 
she declared that she did it ‘with anguish, 
and with sleepless nights and weary days.” It 
was therefore a relief to her to receive an invita- 
tion to visit Great Britain, and, accompanied by 
her husband, she arrived in 1858. It was at 
this time that she drew a pen picture of her- 
self :—** So you want to know something about 
what sort of a woman I am! Well, if this is 
any object, you shall have statistics free of 
charge. To begin, then, I am a little bit of a 
woman—somewhat more than forty, about as 
thin and dry as a pinch of snuff; never very 
much to look at in my best days, and looking 
like a used-up article now.” 

However she looked, all England and Scotland 
was interested in the hand and brain that had 
drawn so vivid a picture, and her travels were 
like a royal progress. Innumerable meetings 
welcomed her, and demonstrated against slavery 
at the same time; society took her up, the 
Duchess of Sutherland of that day in particular 


showing her affectionate attentions ; and ere she 
left our shores she received a number of valu- 
able mementoes of the regard and admiration 
her labours had inspired. The Duchess of 


Sutherland gave her a bracelet ; an address was 


presented in a silver casket, and another presen- 
tation is thus described :— 


‘‘The evening after you left came off the 


presentation of the inkstand by the ladies of 


Surrey Chapel. It is a beautiful specimen of 
silver work, eighteen inches long, with a group 
of silver figures on it representing Religion, 
with the Bible in her hand, giving liberty to the 
slave. The slave is a masterly piece of work. 
He stands with his hands clasped, looking up 
to heaven, while a white man is knocking the 
shackles from his feet. But the prettiest part 
of the scene was the presentation of a gold pen 
by a band of beautiful children, one of whom 
made a very pretty speech.” 

Amongst the acquaintances she formed was 
that of Lady Byron, the widow ‘of the poet. 
Mrs. Stowe admired her extremely, and it was 
this affection that caused one of the most 
painful episodes of her future life to arise. Mrs. 
Stowe said :— , 

‘‘T formed her acquaintance in the year 1853, 
during my first visit to England. I met her at 
a lunch party in the house of one of her friends. 
When I was introduced to her I felt in a moment 
the words of her husband :— 

‘‘<'There was awe in the homage that she drew; 

Her spirit seemed as seated on a throne.’” 

The impression was mutually favourable, for 
Lady Byron chose (if Mrs. Stowe is to be 
credited) this almost stranger to whom to 
impart the dreadful secret of her charges against 
Lord Byron, and to ask her advice as to com- 
municating them to the world. Mrs. Stowe 
advised against any such statement; but years 
after, when Lady Byron was dead, certain 
aspersions on Lady Byron caused Mrs. Stowe 


to reveal the secret confided to her, with the | rush-light of love is 
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result of great blame and pain to herself. She 
was perhaps mistaken in her judgment in this 
course. Having persuaded Lady Byron, who 
could have probably produced some Proofs, to 
be silent, it was hardly a wise course for Mrs, 
Stowe, destitute of proofs, to make herself the 
mouthpiece of the allegations. But there can 
be no doubt that she acted conscientiously ang 
generously in this distressing episode. 

The freeing of the slaves, too, brought per. 
sonal woe to her hearthstone, as it did to s 
many homes. One of her sons enlisted to fight 
on the Northern side, and was wounded, with 
the following sad result :— 

‘‘The wound in the head was not fatal, and 
after weary months of intense suffering it im. 
perfectly healed; but the cruel iron had too 
nearly touched the brain of the young officer, 
and never again was he what he had been. 
Soon after the war his mother bought a 
plantation in Florida, largely in the hope that 
the out-of-door life connected with its manage- 
ment might be beneficial to her afflicted son. 
He remained on it for several years, and then, 
being possessed with the idea that a long sea 
voyage would do him more good than anything 
else, sailed from New York to San Francisco 
around the Horn. That he reached the latter 
city in safety is known, but thatis all. No word 
from or concerning him has ever reached the 
loving hearts that have waited so anxiously for 
it and of his ultimate fate nothing is known.” 

Another great sorrow was the death by 
drowning, while bathing, of another son. Afte 
this shock Mrs. Stowe for some time reverted 
to the religious melancholy of her youth. But 
she saw light ere long, even in those terrible 
circumstances :— 

‘“‘ Tf ever I was conscious of an attack of th 
devil trying to separate me from the love o 
Christ, it was for some days after the terrible 
news came. I was in astate of great physical 
weakness, most agonizing, and unable to cun- 
trol my thoughts. Distressing doubts as to 
Henry’s spiritual state were rudely thrust upon 
my soul. It was as if a voice had said to me: 
‘You trusted in God, did you? You believed 
that He loved you? Youhad perfect confidence 
that He would never take your child till the 
work of grace was mature! Now He has hur- 
ried him into eternity without a moment's 
warning, without preraration, and where is 
he?’ 

“T saw at last that these thoughts were 
irrational, and contradicted the calm settled 
belief of my better moments, and that they 
were dishonourable to God, and that it was my 
duty to resist them, and to assume and steadily 
maintain that Jesus in love had taken my dear 
one to His bosom. Since then the enemy has 
left me in peace. It is our duty to assume that 
a thing which would be in its very nature 
unkind, ungenerous, and unfair has not been 
done. What should we think of the crime of 
that human being who should take a young 
mind from circumstances where it was Ppro- 
gressing in virtue, and throw it recklessly into 
corrupting and depraving society ? Particu- 
larly if it were the child of one who had trusted 
and confided in Him for years. No! no such 
slander as this shall the devil ever fix in my 
mind against my Lord and my God! He who 
made me capable of such an absorbing, unselfish 
devotion for ny children, so that I would sacri- 
fice my eternal salvation for them, He certainly 
did not make me capable of more love. more 
disinterestedness than He has Himself. He 
invented mother's hearts, and He certainly has 
the pattern in His own, and my poor, weak 
enough to show mic that 
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some things can and some things cannot be 
seer domestic griefs and public-spirited 
cares Mrs. Stowe continued to write. No one 
of her later works secured the popularity of 
“Uncle Tom,” though they are very admirable 
fictions, and taking all her writings into account, 
ghe deserves to be called one of the leading 
novelists of America. Her unique success, 
however, was as the writer of the most notable 
and powerful ‘‘ Fiction with a purpose” that has 
ever been produced. 

In honour of her 70th birthday a great garden 
party was given, and she received the congratu- 
lations of all the most famous writers in the 
United States. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Lowell, 
and many others, wrote special poems for the 
occasion. One of them happily observed— 

“Women, they say, must serve, obey, 
Bear children, dance cotillions— 
But this one wrote and cast the vote 
Of unenfranchised millions.” 

Mrs. Stowe, like all other women who have 
gerved their generation, was a woman’s suffragist. 
This was expressed in her “‘ House and Home 
Papers,” published in 1864. She said :— 

“Woman's Rights conventions are a protest 
against many former absurd and unreasonable 
ideas, and against the unjust and unequal 
burdens which the laws of darker ages have 
cast upon the sex. Many of the women con- 
nected with these movements are as superior 
in everything womanly as they are in ex- 
ceptional talent and culture. There is no 
manner of doubt that the sphere of woman 
is properly to be enlarged, and that repub- 
lian governments in particular are to be 
saved from corruption and failure only by 
allowing to women this enlarged sphere. 
Every woman has rights as a human being 
first, which belong to no sex, and ought 
to be as freely conceded to her as if she were a 
man, and first and foremost the great right of 
doing anything which God and nature evidently 
have fitted her to excel in. If she be a natural 
orator like Anna Dickinson, or an astronomer 
like Mrs. Somerville, or a singer like Grisi, let 
not the technical rules of womanhood be thrown 
in the way of the free use of her powers. Nor 
can there be any reason shown why a woman’s 
vote in the State should not be received with as 
much respect as in the family. A State is but 
an association of families, and laws relate to 
the rights and immunities which touch 
woman’s most private and immediate wants 
and dearest hopes; and there is no reason 
why sister, wife and mother should be 
more powerless in the State than in the 
home. Nor does it make a woman unwomanly 
to express an opinion by dropping a slip of 
paper into a box any more than to express the 
same opinion by conversation. In fact there is 
no doubt that in all matters relating to the 
interests of education, temperance and religion 
the State would be a material gainer by receiving 
the votes of women.” 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s long life was merci- 
fully clouded just at the end with forgetfulness 
of all the past and all the deaths and troubles 
that had touched her family. She was under 
the affectionate care of her younger sister, 
Isabella (Mrs. Hooper), beside whom she lived 
during those latest years, Professor Stowe being 
dead. Though “childish,” she was always happy 
and loving, like a child, and her end, at the age 
of eighty-five, was peaceful and cali. 


Ix view of the terrible corruption of our 
politics, people ask, can we maintain universal 
Suffrage > J say no, not without the aid of | 
Women.— Bishop Gilbert Haven. 


A Story oF THE YEAR 1896 IN ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER V. 


THERE was a long moment of silence. Then 
Lady Joyce rose from her chair. 

‘* We must go home now,” she said in a low 
voice. 
mother will be anxious. 
sult her about this. 
the child is not mine, I am taking care of her; 
so that my responsibility is very great. I 
suppose you could call on me some time to-day 
—I should be glad if you would meet our family 
doctor, who knows the child’s constitution.” 

‘“‘Oh, certainly. Iam only desirous that there 
should be no delay. I have no hesitation in 


I should like to con- 


saying that there is but one course to adopt if. 


you wish to save her.” 

Lady Joyce went out to her carriage and was 
driven home; she held baby Bess in her arms 
and they cried together so unrestrainedly that 
at last Bismarck could bear it no longer, and left 
his own special seat to climb up beside them, 
where he sat and licked baby’s bare knees. It was 
a forlorn trio indeed which arrived home in 
Curzon Street an hour late for lunch. Mrs. 
Merrion was watching from the dining-room 
window, and when she caught a glimpse of her 
daughter’s disfigured face ran out into the hall 
and opened the door herself. ‘Oh, what has 
happened ? ” she exclaimed. 

The story was soon told. Mrs. Merrion took 
up baby Bess and looked at her face. 

‘‘T’m glad he didn’t cauteriseit,” she said. ‘It 
is nothing—it will heal all right. I don’t believe 
it will leave any mark at all.” 

“Oh, how I hope Dr. Burman will talk as 
you do!” exclaimed Lady Joyce. 

Dr. Burman was the family doctor, who knew 
them all, and who had seen baby Bess several 
times. He did not approve of her, pointing out 
to Phil that, pretty as the child was, she bore 
the marks of Had heredity. They had talked 
over this many a time, the doctor prophesyin 
that Bess would grow up very troublesome, an 
Phil maintaining his favourite theory of the 
moment, that education will mould the character 
anew and overcome heredity. 

Some hours later Dr. Burman and Dr. 
Clarkson met at Lady Joyce’s house in Curzon 
Street. They looked at the child with the nurse 
and Lady Joyce in the room; but had a 
conversation alone before they gave their final 
decision. Lady Joyce awaited it in fear and 
trembling. When she found what it was—that 
Dr. Burman agreed with the first opinion—she 
received it in silence. She knew that she had 
expected it all along. 

Dr. Burman went away; the other doctor 
volunteered to help find someone to take the 
child to Paris, if Lady Joyce could not go 
herself. He seemed really grieved to have 
caused so much distress by his decision, as he 
plainly saw he had caused, and seemed to wish 
to make the trouble less as far as possible. So 
it seemed then. Afterwards, in her bitter and 
reproachful heart, Lady Joyce wondered if he 
had simply been determined that the child should 
go at all hazards, and wished to make sure that 
his order was carried out. At all events, it 
seemed that he had a friend who was going to 
Paris the very next day—would Lady Joyce 
take the child herself, or would she entrust the 
child to this lady, who was a nurse, and knew 
something of the authorities at the Pasteur 
Institute, and would know just what to do? 

“T think you ought to take her, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Merrion. 

Lady Joyce was quite silent for a moment ; 
the doctor waited for her decision. 

‘‘ No,” she said suddenly, ‘‘I can’t go!” 

She got up and walked out of the room. 

“T am afraid my daughter is very much 
upset with this affair,” said Mrs. Merrion. 
“Tf you will excuse me for a moment I will go 
and speak to her quietly and then we can come 
to some decision.” 

She went away, the doctor bowing solemnly, 
with a fixed pleasant smile on his lips. He 
opened the door for Mrs. Merrion with old- 
fashioned politeness, and as she passed him she 
caught a sinister, half-suspicious look, and 


“We are very late already, and my 
I must explain to you that 


taken aback at the condition in which she found 
her usually calm and self-contained daughter. 
Lady Joyce had got no farther than the stair- 
case; she was clinging to the banisters and 
sobbing. 

““T cant, inother,” she said. ‘I can't. I 
couldn't bear it; those hospitals are so dreadful. 
I can’t go with her, so it’s no good.” 

“Very well, dear, that’s all right,” said Mrs. 
Merrion. ‘I'll tell the doctor so.” 

She went back to the room where Dr. 
Clarkson was waiting, and told him she would 
be glad if his friend would take the child. 

““My daughter is very sensitive in such 
matters,”’ she said. ‘‘ She never could bear the 
sight of illness—she would be made quite ill 
herself by going into the hospital. It will be 
much better for someone of experience, who 
would be of some use, to take charge of the 
poor baby.” 

There was a good deal of talk after that, 
settling all the details; and meantime Lady 
Joyce managed to recover herself a little. The 
moment she had succeeded in stopping her 
sobs she hurried upstairs, put on = has and a 
thick veil over her face, and went quickly out 
of the house to the telegraph office, which was 
only a few doors off. Here she wrote and sent 
off a long message to Phil. It was a very 
difficult one to write, she found; she tore up 
two or three unsatisfactory attempts. When 
at last she had given it to the clerk she went 
slowly back to the house and crept upstairs to 
the nursery. Baby, quite cheerful and bright, 
was very busy polishing a little old oak chair 
which had belonged to some Merrion of long 
ago. It had been unearthed from a luniber 
room and presented to her for her very own, 
and it was the joy of her housewifely little heart 
to rub and polish it with a beautiful new check 
duster which was also her very own, and which 
the nurse had marked with a large B. Nurse, 
who looked dreadfully frightened, had started 
her on this because she knew it amused her 
more than playing with any of her toys. 

She was as happy and absorbed as possible, 
Only just now reed again she put her little hand 
up to her face. 

“Oh, my lady,” said the nurse, “is it really 
decided that she is to go?” 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Lady Joyce. 

‘“T believe it would heal up directly,” the nurse 
said, with an air of mixed dete and conviction, 
‘it’s little more than ascratch, and her skin is 
so healthy.” 

“It is decided,” said Lady Joyce, dully. 

‘‘ Please, my lady,’’ exclaimed the woman 
with sudden spirit, “let me go too. Thee 
should be someone with her that she knows, 
poor lamb.” 

“TI think you are right, Martin, I will arrange 
that you go. You will have to get ready to- 
night. I don’t know what time you will start 
in the morning—Dr. Clarkson is to telegraph.” 
She got up suddenly and went away to her own 
room, afraid of beginning to cry before the 
nurse. Martin sat watching baby Bess for 
awhile. Then suddenly she said aloud, ‘‘ Well, 
I’m thankful it ain’t my responsibility. I’d hide 
the child before I'd let her go.” 

Then she got up and began to bustle about 
with baby’s packing and her own; and they 
were soon laughing together as merrily as they 
had laughed in the morning before the unlucky 
meeting with the strange fox terrier. 


CHAPTER VI. 


James Merrion had indeed been very ill this 
time. He was a fussy, selfish old bachelor, so 
given to fancying himself at death’s door, that 
no one of his family, except his devoted sister, 
ever believed in his ailments. She had been 
taught to in the nursery, and the habit had 
become a lifelong one. Phil had gone to his 
rescue with a certain amount of good-humoured 
incredulity, in spite of the doctor’s letters. But 
when he arrived at the hotel in which his uncle 
lay ill he felt very glad that he had come. It 
was one of those vreat barrack like houses on 
the top of a great hill, which are so picturesque 
and so comfortless. It stood in a little village, 
which owned a superb church full of master- 


wondered vaguely for a moment what it meant. | pieces of art; but there was not a single shop 


' But it soon passed out of her mind—she was so! where anything needed by an invalid could be 
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bought. 


considerable difficulties. 


air and sleep when he came out of it. 


But one day an incoherent, to him almost 
unintelligible, telegram reached him, which 
took his thoughts back to England in an 
He read it over several times, then 
went: off to the telegraph office and sent this 
oyce in Curzon Street, 


instant. 


message to Lady 
London—“ Wire again, I cannot understand.” 


The next message he received was not an 
answer to his, as he saw by the time marked 


7 it, but it explained everything. It ran 
us :— 

“‘ Go instantly to Paris. Baby has been taken 
to the Pasteur itute.”’ 


Phil almost smiled at the first sentence. 
Margery, the incredulous, hardly believed Uncle 


James was lon, Fl even now. Go instantly— 


could he leave ? But yes—he must. He 


had a horror of the Pasteur treatment, and of 


the whole system of inoculations. The child 
must be fetched away. 
the doctors, and explained that he must go to 
Paris, but would only stay there a few hours, 
and get back as soon as 


why he was going, but one of the doctors asked 
him the question point blank, and he answered. 
Then he was well hed at. Where could the 
child be safer, where more perfectly taken 
care of, than in the great Pasteur Institute ? 
But Phil was obstinate, with an Englishman’s 
obstinacy. He meant to go to Paris and take 
her away from the Institute and bring her back 
with him; and at all hazards he would do it. 
So he went, starting on the long, tiresome rail- 
way journey with the feeling that it would be 
very delightful to have baby Bess with him 
when he came back. It never occurred to him 
for a moment that when he reached Paris he 
could not just simply take the child in his arms 
and carry hat away with him. 

But when he got there he found everything 
(as we usually do in this life) entirely difterent 
from what he had expected. The child was in a 
hospital bed undergoing the regular system of 
inoculations, and when Phil said, in the 
simplicity of his heart, that he had come to 
take her away he found himself subjected to an 
endless series of interviews which taxed his 
knowledge of French to the utmost. From 
nurse to matron, from assistant doctor to the 
doctor of the ward, he was handed on till he 
reached the private room of the great man of 
all. This was a gentle, mild-mannered little 

rson, wearing spectacles, and with a most 
Beneyolans expression. He talked to Phil like 
a, father, and made him feel, as Lady Joyce had 
been made to feel by different methods, that if 
he interfered he would be responsible for the 
awful death which was sure to fall upon baby 
Bess. He made a good fight, but in the end 
surrendered conditionally, as a man in his 
position was bound todo. The enemy was too 
strong for any other course to be possible. 

He went again to baby Bess, who was sittin 
up in her little bed and looking very merry an 
well, and told her he would come and see her 
early the next day. Then he went to an hotel 
and settled down, telegraphing to the doctors in 
charge of his uncle. 

The days passed now in a way that seemed 
very strange to Phil in after years when he 
looked back on them. He went once daily to 
the hospital, twice daily to the telegraph office, 
and the rest of the time wandered aimlessly 
about. The news of Uncle James was fairly 
satisfactory ; Phil was to be summoned at once 
if a change came for the worse. But the sum- 
mons did not come, and he was able to stay on 
and to take baby Bess into his arms with 
rejoicing when the day arrived on which she 
was discharged “ cured.” 

The doctors advised her not being taken on a 
long journey immediately; so he left her in a 
pension associated with the Institute, with her 
own nurse and the lady nurse who had 
travelled with them. Miss Phayre, who was 
staying on in Paris. The child seemed well and 


So that the Sister of Mercy, whom 
the doctors had sent for, was nursing under 
Phil took half the 
work off her hands, for he was an excellent 
nurse; and for some days he did nothing and 
thought of nothing but the needs of the sick- 
room when he was in it, and his own need of 


So he went at once to 


e trains would bring 
him. He had not intended to say anything of 
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happy, and in such hands would certainly be 
The news of James Merrion 
was good; so Phil proposed to go back to 
Italy, fetch him, and return to Paris to take 
baby Bess and her nurse on with them to 
London. He went off in great spirits, feeling 


well cared for. 


that a very tiresome episode was nearly over, 


and that he would soon be back in his own 


studio, finishing his beloved work. 


Alas for these high hopes—though, after all, 


they were nothing so very extraordinary. He 
hoped to ‘ake “he 


oF back safely with him the 
child he loved, and to be able to go on with his 


work, But an poalyes'é stood in the path. 


He was on the eve of starting for Paris with 


the invalid all ready and all preparations made, 
when he received a telegram frem Nurse 


Martin :— 
‘‘Baby terribly ill. Gone back to the 


Institute.” 


His one aim now was to get back to Paris as 
quickly as possible, and he tried to get off by 


an earlier train than had been arranged for. 
But the very idea upset Uncle James dreadfully, 
and it took a t deal of soothing to get him 
to start at 
day ; but when he found that Uncle James 
intended to break down over and over again on 
the journey, and spend several days on it, he 
determined to leave him in charge of the sister 
and go on alone. 

This he did, and when he reached Paris, tired 
to death, he went straight to the Institute. 

There was a good deal of delay about taking 
him to the ward in which baby Bess was; 
however, eventually he was admitted, and then 
he understood in a second why there had been 
so much talking and hesitation. The child was 
delirious; she was strapped firmly to her bed, 
but her face was torn and bleeding, her little 
hands having been left free. It was a dreadful 
sight. Phil stood silent, sick and horror-struck. 
Baby Bess did not know him; she was raving, 
and was evidently suffering agony—agony that 
Phil saw, as he watched her, increased as the 
minutes passed. 

‘Can nothing be done!” he exclaimed. 

The person who answered him was the 
assistant-surgeon, then passing thror zh the 
ward. 

‘‘ Nothing,” he said, “it is a hopeless case of 
hydrophobia.”’ 

Phil suddenly turned on him, and spoke out 
in a loud, quick, hoarse voice. 

‘‘ Not hydrophobia from the dog that bit her ; this 
is the horrible madness you give with the inocula- 
tions. What have you done to this little baby! 
Twenty-four inoculations of that horrible stuff in 
forty-eight hours—both her little sides pricked 
all over—I have seen them. May God forgive 

7ou—if there is a God—I never doubted it 

‘efi. What else could you expect but such a 
death as this, when you filled that tiny body 
with poison from the wretched dogs whose cries 
of agony I have heard in your kennels ?—-agony 
that you have caused. I know all about it—I 
have learned a great deal about your evil deeds 
while you have been killing and torturing this 
child.” 

People began to crowd round them—nurses 
and students; the doctor put an end to the 
scene by smiling, shrugging his shoulders, and 
walking on. He was accustomed to such sights 
and outcries, not thinking it necessary to make 
any reply. 

Phil fell on his knees beside the child’s bed— 
it was useless, he knew well, tocry for help now, 
death was already glazing the baby’s eyes. He 
held her burning, restless little hands in his, and 
so she died, gasping in awful agony for air, and 
without recognising him. The nurses dared not 
interfere with him; they were afraid of him, as 
the servants in the Hampstead house had been 
on the night when he found. the child alone. 
When some of the doctors and students came to 
look at the death even they, after a glance at 
Phil's face, left him alone. 

Strong man as he was, ready and able ‘o 
protect this little life from all the ordinary 
dangers of the world, he was powerless before 
the cruel tyranny of science and the machina- 
tions of its high priests. They feared him 
personally, though they were the victors and he 
the vanquished. 


(To be concluded in our nert.) 


. Phil was very forbearing that 
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eS — 
A WOMAN’S TACT EMPLOYEp. 


A woman, Mrs. A. E. Brown, is employed und, 

the direction of the United States Government 
for the identification of bank notes that have c 
absolutely burnt to a cinder. If Mrs. Brown ; 

able to detect the previous existence of tier: 
fifths of a ‘“‘ greenback ” when she examines the 
black and crumpled ashes which have lens 
carefully collected and brought to her, the 
Government pays up, and the owner is recom. 
pensed. One might imagine that in this 
generous concession of the Government lies 
considerable danger of fraud, for a forgery that 
would not pass in the ordinary way must be 
hard to distinguish from a genuine bill when 
in a calcined condition. One conceives a crafty 
counterfeiter ‘‘conflagrating ” his imperfect 
specimens and ricoh the result to the 
Redemption Division with confident expecta. 
tions. Butcute Mrs. Brown “knows a trick worth 
two of that.” Not onlyis she meres with a com. 
plete set of greenbacks and National Bank 
notes of every kind and of every denomination 
but also with aoe of Government paper that 
have been calcined. To her experienced eye the 
ashes of the true and those of the imitation 
material present a very different appearance, 
and her detections of the false are as marvellous 
as her recoveries of the real. The sacred paper 
is extremely difficult to imitate, and, moreover, 
the counterfeiters find’ great trouble in placin 

the red and blue threads in the texture, a mar 

that can be seen very easily, and an important 
testimony to the genuineness of the bills. The 
nage joes is taken when burnt money is offered 
‘or redemption at the Treasury that an affidavit, 
properly recorded by a judge, shall accompany 
it, stating particulars of the amount supposed to 


have been consumed, the circumstances of the - 


burning, and the character of the person to 
whom the bills have belonged. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S HOUSE IS 
HER CASTLE. 


Tuat the Englishman’s house is his castle is a 
commonplace, but we are only beginning to 
grasp the fact that the Englishwoman’s house 
is her castle too, whether she is married or 
single. The bearing of this doctrine (remarks 
Law Journal) on the matrimonial relation will 
have to be—and most likely, under the auspices 
of the ‘‘ new woman,” it will be—rapidly worked 
out. We have got thus far at present, that a 
husband cannot authorise anybody as his 
deputy to enter his wife’s house, and that 
he cannot himself enter in the assertion 
of any proprietary right. But can he enter 
by virtue of his marital right, for the pur- 
pose of enjoying his wife’s society, or can the 
wife say, ‘‘No; you shall not come here”? 
This nice point the judges—never jumping & 
stile till they come to it—have hitherto left 
open, and it is to be regretted that when it did 
acise recently it was before a police magistrate, 
and not before the House of Lords. The 
magistrate told the aggrieved husband that ue 
might refuse to support his wife under the 
circumstances. Clearly he was not in a posl- 
tion to insist on the “ unity” doctrine, and i 
was no doubt not much use telling him further 
that the denial of conjugal rights would, by an 
expensive process of law, ultimately entitle him 
to a decree of judicial separation for breach 0 
the matrimonial contract. 


EE 


«Tae Wit AND Humour oF Mr. SPURGEOS 
contains the following :—‘‘ Put plenty into your 
sermons, gentlemen,” he once cbserved. ‘ ee 
hearing some discourses I have been reminde 
of the request of the farmer’s boy, * ee 
wish you would let that chicken run through 
this broth once more.’” Again, ‘ Long pray oe 
injure prayer meetings; fancy a man is 
for twenty minutes, and then asking God to 
forgive his shortcomings!” “ Mind you ei 
inappropriate texts. One brother preacne 


on the loss of a ship with all hands on boar 
from ‘So he bringeth them to their desire 
haven,’ and another returning frcm his marrage 
holiday, ‘ The troubles of my heart are enlarge 
Oh! bring me out of my distresses. 


“Oo ea waow ne teem 
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PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 
. DUTY. 
AN ADDRESS TO WOMEN. 


By Mrs. CHARLOTTE PéRkiINs STETSON. 


HILE we are recalling the work done in the 
abolition of negro slavery in a past generation 
two of the children of Dr. Lyman Beecher, 


__ 


and Harriet, it is interesting to learn 


arg of the best speakers and writers on the 


Woman’s Suffrage movement of to-day is a 


t-granddaughter of the same eminent divine. 
or. tetson is the author of some very clever 
and original poems, one of which, ‘‘ How the 
Eohippus became a Horse,” was republished in 
hese columns over a year ago, and another 
“An Obstacle,” on March 19th, 1896. The 
following address contains some good thonehts. 


—Ep.| — _ a) os 

“Tt is difficult to speak long on Woman 
Suffrage, because it can so easily be proved 
reasonable. We need to study the reasons why 
we do not get it. There are many obstacles. 
I will speak only of one. You may not like 
what I say, but the greatest obstacle is the 
selfishness of women. I am not drawin, 
invidious comparisons. It is popularly supposed 
that women are very different and much better 
than men. I don’t know why it is so considered, 
unless it is as a salve to a wounded spirit. 
Men are perfectly willing we should think so, 
and accept this flattery in place of political and 
social equality with them as ordinary kuman 

ings. But should the best half of the race 
be excluded from its government? 

The deepest of all instincts is self-preservation, 
the next deepest is race-preservation, and the 
divine instinct of motherhood is just that. It is 
divine. Every great natural instinct is divine. 
One of the fundamental emotions is maternal self- 
sacrifice. It is as strong in the animal as in the 
human being. The mother whale follows her 
poor little dead baby without any effort to 
escape. We should have no race without it. 
But in itself it is insufficient. 

“Simply to care for one’s own family is not 
human; it is purely animal. To love other than 
our own kin is the prerogative of a highly 
developed humanity. I am not opposing the 
love of family and friends. It is a pillar of 
strength, but it is not enough. To be human 
we must live together; to live together we 
must love each other; to love each other we 
must know each other. The worst evil of 
women’s condition is that they have been pre- 
vented from working with and for each other. 
Men work with and for their fellows. By so 
doing they have learned the power of organi- 
zation. We women work alone. If our babies 
are well fed and dressed and if our husbands 
love us, we are satisfied. Women sit contented 
with their personal surroundings. They do not 
comprehend a general statement. The moral 
eyes of women are near-sighted. You cannot 
wonder at it. How can it be otherwise with a 
class absolutely confined to the closest personal 
duties? It is a thing to be grown against. 

‘“When you show women that things in 
general are badly off, they will not take time and 
strength to attend to what they consider ‘ out- 

\ side’ duties. You do not find that doctrine in 
the Christian religion. Christ said, ‘Whoso 
loveth father and mother better than me is not 
of me.’ We are here to bear one another's 
burdens. Women say, ‘ Let everybody sweep 
out her own dooryard and the world will be 
clean.’ But where to, will you sweep? If 
you keep the street clean there will be no dust, 
and then there will be no need to sweep your 
dooryard. You cannot keep your door shut, 
and ignore what goes on outside the house. 

eact as if to set tables and sew on buttons 
were the sole duties of women. We have 
duties to people who are not our relatives. 
The selfishness of women is shown not in taking 
care of themselves but in sacrificing themselves. 
An elderly woman at a friend’s table expressed 
cae Special enjoyment of oatmeal. ‘Why 

on't you make it for yourself?’ ‘Why, I 
never make anything for myself. John and 
the children don’t care for oatmeal.’ 


“In North Dakota a public-spirited man spent | 


os hoe part of his time and money in 
esta lishing public schools. He was severely 
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censured by his family and others for so doing. 
He said: ‘I would rather that my wife and 
children should suffer privation if, thereby, I 
can secure education for all the children of the 
community.’ He regarded family interest as 
the beginning, but not the end of his duty. 
You cannot amend the State or the nation by 
devoting yourself wholly to your family. The 
home is a cradle, a weal to grow out of and 
away from. 

‘* Do not ignore moral issues. 
march of events. Stud 
see if you will not be glad you have helped! 
When your children —did youthelp? you 
will have to say no. You do not have to like 
the thing you must do. What is pleasant is 
not always profitable. There is just as much 
call on women as on men to incur self-sacrifice, 
and even family sacrifice, if necessary. We 
women ought to do more than we do to make 
things go faster and better. How hard it would 
be for men to be wicked if the women went 
everywhere with the men. Think if you are 
not erring on the dear old plea of home dut 
when you do not come out bravely and wor. 
for the thing you believe in.”’ 

A little later Mrs. Stetson read a new poem, 
which she had written in reply to the frequent 
statement that men have always, while practi- 
cally enslaving, honoured and revered women 
as ‘wives and mothers” in the past, and that 


Watch the 
history. Later on, 


the ‘‘new woman,” in seeking legal equality, is 
risking the loss of this chivalrous masculine 


veneration of bygone ages :— 


REASSURANCE. 
Can you imagine nothing better, brother, 


Than that which you have always had before ? 


Have you been so content with “wife and 
mother ”’ 


You dare hope nothing more ? 


eave you for ever prized her, praised her, sung 

er, 

The happy queen of a most happy reign ? 

Never dishonoured her, deapieod’ her, flung her 
Derision and disdain ? 


Go ask the literature of all the ages! 

Books that were written before woman read ! 

Pagan and Christian, Satirists and Sages— 
Read what you men have said ! 


There was no power on earth to bid you 
slacken 
The generous hand that painted her disgrace ; 
There was no shame on earth too black to 
blacken 
That much-praised woman-face ! 


Eve and Pandora !—always you begin it— 
The ancients called her Sin and Shame and 
Death! : 
‘* There is no evil without woman in it!” 
The modern proverb saith. 


She has been yours in uttermost possession ! 
Your slave, your mother, your well-chosen 
bride— 
And you have owned in million-fold confes- 
sion 
You were not satistied. 


Peace then! 
brother ! 
Owning herself she giveth all the more! 
She shall be better woman, wife, and mother 
Than man hath known before! 


Fear not the coming woman, 


SociETy sets man free from every conceivable 
family duty without a word. On the other 
hand, it binds women down to them with cords 
of iron, and is pitiless if a single one be snapped. 
I do not ask society to require /ess of women, 
but more of man.—Mrs. C. H. Dall. ee 


tury; 


A nation of men alone could not carry on a 
contest any longer than a nation of women. 
Each would be obliged to divide its forces and 
delegate half to the duties of the other sex. 
George William Curtis. 
* * 

To be without a vote is, in this land, like 

being without a hand. The longer anything is 


to endure the longer it is apt to be in vetting 
' itself accepted.—Heniry Ward Beecher. 
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EXPERIENCE OF WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


Ix Wyoming, where women have had full 
suffrage for nearly thirty years, we have the 
testimony of every Governor, every Legislature, 
every Chief Justice, in fact every high State 
official, all testifying to its beneficial results. 
Some of this has already been given in our 
columns, but a little more may perhaps be added 

Hon. N. L. Andrews, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of Wyoming, said : ‘* 1 came 
to this Territory in the fall of 1871, with 
the strongest prejudice against Woman Suffrage. 
I have for three successive sessions been 
honoured by an election to the Legislature of the 
Territory and twice as Speaker of the House, and 
my opportunity for seeing and judging of this 
matter has not been circumscribed; and I can 
now say that the more I have seen of it the 
less my objections have been realised, aud the 
more it has commended itself to my judgment 
and good opinion. And now I frankly acknow- 
ledge that, under all my observations, it has 
worked well, and been productive of ‘much 
good, and of no evil, in our Territory. The 
only wonder to me is why all the States of the 
Union have not adop it long ago. The 
women use the ballot with more independence 
and discrimination in regard to the qualifica- 
tions of candidates than men do. If the ballot 
in the hand of woman compels political es 
to place their best men in nomination, this, in 
and of itself, is a sufficient reason for sus- 
taining Woman Suffrage.” 

Rev. W. C. Harvey, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Laramie, says: ‘TI came 
to this city prejudiced against Woman Suffrage, 
but I have been thoroughly converted. It has 
had no bad results, and its good results have 
been incalculable.” 

Senator John Ludvigsen, Republican, of 
Rock Springs, says: ‘‘ Woman Suffrage is one 
of the noblest and grandest parts of our institu- 
tions. It is in strict accord with American 

rinciples of freedom. It encourages women to 
beep informed as to the needs of their country, 
and as to who are most eligible to positions of 
honour and trust. I hope that New York will 
show how well she keeps abreast of progress, by 
giving its wise and beautiful women a part in 
the management of one of the grandest of 
nations. In the twenty-five years I have lived 
in Wyoming I have never met a man who said 
| that Woman Suffrage was not a good thing.” 
| When Wyoming was trying to be admitted 
into the Union as a State, the fight seemed to 
| hinge upon Woman Suffrage in the Territory ; it 
looked very much as though they would not be 
admitted with their women. Their Representa- 
tives at Washington telegraphed the Wyoming 
Legislature, asking if they should drop their 
women, as the State could not be mitted 
unless they did. Some of the prominent women 
immediately called a council, and after carefully 
considering the sacrifices they were making, 
invited the Legislature to drop Woman Suffrage 
from the Constitution, saying that they had per- 
fect confidence that the Legislature would again 
enfranchise them at its next session, and that 
they were willing to make the sacrifice of dis- 
frarch'sement for one year, for the benefit of 
Statehood. But the Legislature said ‘‘ No,” 
and sent back word to Washington, ‘‘ As much 
as we desire Statehood and see the need of it, 
we will stay out one hundred years before we 
come in without our women.” | 

oes anyone suppose for a moment that the 
Legislature would have sent such a word back 
to Washington if Woman Suffrage was proving 
disastrous to the home, the State or women them- 
selves? Two yearsagothe Wyoming Legislature 
passed a joint resolution setting forth the good 
results of Woman Suffrage in their State and ad- 
vising every State in the Union and every country 
in the world to enfranchise its women at once. 


Se 


LEGISLATURES are distracted by controversies 
over the means to securc the ‘illiterate vote” 5 
posters are provided, and symbols; and, in the 
meantime, all the women—who embrace half 
the education, half the virtue, and but a fraction 
of the illiteracy or crime of the community— 
remain excluded from the franchise. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobr. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


FOUNDED 1872. 


Tue object of the Society is to obtain the 
Parliamentary Franchise for Women on the 
same conditions as it is or may be granted to 
men. 


The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 


1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 

2. By holding public meetings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 


8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 

Treaswrer—Mrs. RussELL CookE. 
Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Miss GERTRUDE Stewanrt; Secretary, Central 
ow Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria-street, 
Subscribers are entitled to receive the Annual 
Report and copies of all literature. 
The Monthly Report of this Society is now 
ublished in THE Woman’s SIGNAL, which will 
sent to Subscribers the first week in each 
month. We hope many of our members will 
take this paper in every week. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


The following is the 


EXEcuTIvE ComMMITTEE, 1896-1897 : 


Mrs. Bateson. 

Mrs. Bevan. 

Miss Bristowe. 

Miss Julia Cameron. 

Sir Charles Cameron, LL.D. 

Mrs. Conybeare-Craven. 

Mrs. Russell Cooke. 

The Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P. 
Miss Sharman Crawford. 

Baron Dimsdale. 

Hon. Lady Grey Egerton. 

Mrs. Evans (Leicester Committee). 
Sir R. U. Penrose Fitzgerald, M.P. 
Miss Isabella Ford. 

Mrs. E. O. Fordham. ! 
Mrs. Walter Grove. 

Miss Isabel Gwynne. 

Mrs. Haweis. 

The Right Hon. A. Staveley Hill, M.P. 
Mrs. John Hullah. 

Mrs. Leeds. 

R. J. Leeds, Esq. 

Miss Isabel Logan. 

Mrs. Massingberd. 

Justin McCarthy, Esq., M.P. 

Mrs. Duncan McLaren (Edinburgh Committee). 
Mrs. Charles McLaren. 

Mrs. Eva McLaren. 

W.S. B. McLaren, Esq. 

Miss Methven (Edinburgh Committee). 
Mrs. Montefiore. 

Mrs. Morgan Browne. 

Hubert Morgan Browne, Esq., LL.B. 
Hon. Mrs. Arthur Pelham. 

Mrs. Wynford Philipps. 

Miss Priestman (Bristol). 

Mrs. Broadley Reid. 

Sir A. K. Rollit, LL.D., M.P. 

Miss Roper (Manchester Committee). 
Mrs. Bamford Slack. 

Miss Agnes Slack, P.L.G. 

Miss Spicer. 

Mrs. T. Taylor, of Chipchase 

Mrs. D. A. Thomas. 

Mrs. Cotterell Tupp. 

A. Webb, Esq. 

W. Woodall, Esq., M.P. 

George Wyndham, Esq., M.P. 
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LEcTURING CAMPAIGN. 


Since the Society’s last report the committee 
has been busily engaged ing arrangements 
for the autumn and winter work. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to ensure that the 
Lecturing Campaign, of which notice was given 
last month, shall te as successful as possible. 
The programme of work is not yet quite 
complete, but in the meantime our readers will 
be to know that the services of several 
well: haces and competent lecturers have been 
secured. 

The area of ground in the scheme of work 
projected by the committee is a large one, and 
we would again urge upon our friends the 
necessity of helping the cause by contributing 
to the Lecturing Fund, as unless a sufficient 
sum is subscribed the Society must necessarily 
be restricted in its usefulness. Even the 
smallest contribution will help, and it is with a 
view to those who may wish to assist in this 
way that we have prepared the collecting cards, 
which may be obtained from the Secretary on 
ao rae at the Society’s offices. 

t is intended for the furtherance of Suffrage 
work, and to prevent overlapping, that England 
should be divided into three districts, of which 
the Manchester Suffrage Society will take one, 
the National Society for Women’s Suffrage in 
Great College Street another, and this Society 
the third. In this way it will be possible to 
undertake the greatest amount of work with the 
money which has been entrusted to us. 


The following are the SpeciaL Donations 
which have been received up to date :— 


Donations published in last report ...121 

Miss A. L. Browne _... oe ws 5 

Mrs. Massingberd ees aes 2 

Mrs. Purdie ise as ae 

Mrs. Bateson ... oe 

Charles Baxter, Esq. ... 

Miss Bristowe ... Boe aes avs 

Miss Sarah Clegg (per Mrs. Morgan 
Browne) eae ses ore ets 

Mrs. Martindale 

Mrs. F. Warner eve 

A Friend (per Mrs. Bevan) 

Mrs. Grimes... ae 

Mrs. Langdon Down ... 

D. Naoroji, Esq. -  ... pice 

Mrs. Bevan (per Collecting Card) 

Miss C. M. Cox... aes er 

Miss A. J. Coles 

Mrs. Cox (Dunoon) _... sie acs 

Miss Frances Gage (per Collecting Card) 

Miss Grover... Abe Abie ace 

Miss C. W. Haig ena ase aes 

Miss Elsie Owen (per Collecting Card) 

Mrs. Stacey aes eae 565 

Mrs. Edwin Drew ___... 

Mr. and Mrs. Anderson 

Mrs. Leonard Williams 

Mrs. R. Stevenson 


Further donations are urgently asked and 
will be acknowledged in the Woman’s S1GNat of 
September 3rd. 


BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE. 


It has been decided to hold a Conference 
of delegates from all the Women’s Suffrage 
Societies of the United Kingdom, in Birming- 
ham, on Friday, the 16th of October. The 
object of the Conference is to discuss the 
possibility of a combined scheme of action by 
which the question of Women’s Suffrage may 
be brought prominently before the public. The 
plans for the Conference are in course of 
preparation, and will be given in the report 
later. At present we may say that of the 
Society's Executive Committee, Mrs. Russell 
Cooke and Mrs. Taylor are members of the 
Committee of Management, and the Society has 
agreed to send delegates to the Conference and 
co-operate in every way inits power. irming- 
ham has been chosen as the place of conference, 
owing to its central position. 
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The final report of the Special Appeal 
Committee has now been issued. Owing to the 
amount of Suffrage news last month we were 
unable to notice it, but we now quote the report 
for the benetit of those who have not already 
secn it. 


Avcust 6, 1896, 


———— 


a 
‘Frnan Report OF THE S§SpeEcrar 
CoMMITTEE. Arve 

‘It will be in the recollection of those who 
helped in the collection of signatures to the 
Women’s Suffrage Appeal that no suitable 
5 goed for presenting it to the Members of 
the House of Commons offered itself during the 
Session of 1895. On the chance of such an 
opportunity being found, application was, how. 
ever, made to the then Speaker, now Viscount 
Peel, for permission to show the Appeal in one 
of the rooms in the House of Commons. To 
this request he most kindly assented and 
promised that in the event of a discussion 
taking place in the House on Women’s Su 
the Appeal might be placed on a table in one of 
the rooms of the Library for the inspection of 
Members. 

“At the beginning of the Session of 1896 
there seemed every reason to hope there would 
be a discussion and division on the second 
reading of the Women’s Suffrage Bill, for one 
of our Parliamentary friends, Mr. F. Faithfull 
Begg, had drawn a fairly good place in the 
ballot, and had put the Bill down first in the 
order book for Wednesday, May 20th. In 
April last an application was made to the 
present Speaker, Mr. Gully, to renew the per- 
mission granted by the late Speaker to show 
the Appeal in one of the rooms of the House 
of Commons. Mr. Gully, however, withheld 
his consent to this request ; and the Committee 
found themselves for atime in a difficulty to 
know gow to present the Appeal to Members of 
the House. It was suggested that an appli- 
cation for the use of Westminster Hall might 
be successful. We therefore applied to the 
Office of Works, and leave was obtained to 
show the Appeal in the Hall on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 19th and 20th. Passes 
were provided for Members of the Appeal 
Committee to attend on those days in West- 
minster Hall, for the purpose of taking charge 
of the appeal and showing it to any Members 
of Parliament who wished to inspect it. It was 
arranged on two long tables, and in such a 
form that the names from any particular 
constituencies could readily be found. Many 
Members came to inspect the appeal, and 
showed great interest in studying the names 
from their own constituencies. The superiority 
of the arrangement over that of a petition, 
which must be in one large roll, was very 
apparent. 

“The total number of signatures reached 
257,796; nearly every constituency in Great 
Britain was represented as well as a very con- 
siderable proportion of the Irish constituencies. 

“ Although the friends of Women’s Sufirage 

have again this year suffered the disappoint- 
ment of losing the day when the Bill should 
have come on, in consequence of the Govern- 
ment taking all the time of the House, yet the 
members of the Appeal Committee felt that 
they would do well not to delay any longer the 
presentation of the appeal to the Members of 
the House. The committee are satisfied that 
the work undertaken by friends in collecting 
signatures has been most useful, and has gone 
a long way towards offering a practical reply to 
the assertion so often made that ‘women do 
not want the franchise.’ 
“ Another good result of the work has been 
that the organisation necessary for the collec- 
tion of signatures has brought the Womens 
Suffrage Societies in London into friendly 
relationship with a great number of new friends 
and helpers all over the country, and has there- 
fore permanently widened and strengthened the 
power of usefulness of the Societies. 

“The meetings of the Appeal Committee may 
be regarded with satisfaction from another 
point of view; they have proved that women 
differing widely from each other on other 
political ard social questions can lay those 
differences aside and work cordially and most 
harmoniously together to promote the extension 
of the Parliamentary Franchise to women. 
There was probably never a time when there 
was more complete harmony among the various 


societies which work for Woimen’s pane 
and much of this good feeling may probably be 


traced to the increased knowledge of each 


other gained at the meetings of the Appeal. 


Commnittee.”’ 


a 
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As some enquiries have been made as to the 
dis of the 257,796 signatures, which form 
the Women’s Butiege Appeal, we beg to inform 

readers that the Scotch signatures have 
sent to Edinburgh to the care of Mrs. 
Priscilla Bright McLaren, while the National 


loped, the 


More INTELLIGENT MOTHERS 


and follies with which we are taunted, are due 


educated, the more our rational nature is deve- 


shall we be, and the nobler will be our influence 
in the family and in society. Many of the defects 


Society for Women’s Suffrage in Great College 
Street is keeping those of the English Counties, 
and this office those of the Metropolitan Con- 


stituencies and of Wales. 


AnnuUAL Report. 


has just been sent out to the Committee, Vice- 


Presidents and Subscribers. It contains, besides 
the matter published last month, the Financial 
Statement of the year, the List of Subscriptions, 
and affiliation fees; it also enume- 
Societies affiliated to the Parent 


donations 

rates the 

Society. Copies may be obtained at the office, 

price sixpence each. 

Errect OF Women SuFFRAGE IN 
ZEALAND. 


The Hon. W. T. Reeves, Agent-General for 
New Zealand, in a speech in London, declared 


that the passing of the Act, giving a vote to 
every woman resident over twenty-one years of 
age, had not been productive of domestic dis- 
cord. In nineteen cases out of twent wives 
voted with their husbands, or rather, he said, 
glancing at the ladies present, husbands voted 
with their wives. Daughters nearly always 
voted as their fathers did, and sisters often for 
the same candidates as their brothers, though in 
the latter case he did not speak so confidently. 
Women Suffrage had been instrumental in 
bringing temperance and licensing questions 
tothe front, and had had the effect of excluding 
from public life men whose characters would 
not bear scrutiny. 


OFFIcIAL NOTICE. 
During the months of August and September 
the office hours will be 11 to 4, instead of 10 to 5, 


and during those months the office will be 
closed on Saturdays. 


MANIFIESTO 


Adopted and Issued by the 


WOMEN’S FRANCHISE LEAGUE OF 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. : 


WHAT WE WOMEN WANT. 


WE women are sometimes twitted with desiring 
to ape the manners and usurp the place of men. 
No true woman desires to do any such thing, and 
those who assert this show their ignorance of 
the real forces at work in the social movements 
of to-day. There are foolish women, as there 
are foolish men, connected with every great 
movement, but it is utterly unfair to judge a 
eause by the words or actions of the least wise 
or sober of its advocates. 

We want to be more, not less, womanly than 
we are, and to enjoy that freedom of thought 
and action which is 


A ConpITION NECESSARY 


to the fulfilment of our functions and duties as 
women, wives, mothers, sisters, friends and co- 
equals of men. We recognise the difference 
implanted by nature between man and woman, 
and we have no wish to ignore that difference, 
believing that true unity is a unity in difference. 
But we wish to have free scope for the develop- 
ment of our woman’s nature, as we wish men 
to have free scope for the development of their 
nature. 

To this end we have claimed and have been 
admitted to a share in ‘the higher education,” 
with results of which assuredly we have no 
cause to be ashamed. We have claimed, and, 
after a long struggle, have obtained admission to 
professions once the monopoly of men; and have 
proved that notwithstanding generations of sub- 
jection, and exclusion from such professions, we 
are capable of occupying an honourable place in 
them. We are not less women because we are 
better educated and can take an intelligent 
interest in subjects once thought to be outside 
Our sphere. Surely the wider our range of 
Mterests, the more truly our minds are 
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to the narrow limits of our lives; and the cure 


for these is to enlarge our sphere of interest, 


and let us do and be all that it is in our nature 
to do and to be. We now claim a share as 


women in the government of the country. 
Womanhood Suffrage is the unavoidable corol- 
lary of Mankood Suffrage. 
claim is just, because we have to obey the laws, 


pay taxes, and contribute as much as, if not 


even more than, men to the support and well- 


being of the State. Many of our sex do the 


same sort of work as men do in mill, factory, 


and field, earning their own living by the labour 


of their hands, while the work done by women 
in their domestic capacity and often under the 


hardest conditions, is incalculable. But we do not 
base this claim simply on our rights; we 
feel also that women will be elevated morally 
and intellectually by the new sense of respon- 
enlarged interests, which 
will be the result of their enfranchisement. A 
new sense of duty will be bred, and they will no 
longer feel that they are political cyphers, to be 


CLASSED WITH Ip1oTs, Minors, CRIMINALS, AND 


sibility, and the 


ALIENS, 


but free rational beings as capable of forming a 
judgment as their fathers, husbands, or brothers, 
and expected, just as much as men, conscien- 


tiously to discharge their duty to the Common- 


wealth, in framing just laws affecting themselves 
and their children, and in supporting wise 
measures for the public good. It is sometimes 
objected that women if enfranchised will neglect 


their home duties. The objection might also be 
urged against men taking part in politics. We 
know that it leads some to neglect their busi- 
ness, or to leave their families night after night, 
and some to frequent public-houses. 

It is urged that women are unfit to exercise 
the franchise because they do not understand 
business and political questions. We do not 
wish to make recriminations, but we would ask 
whether it is not ‘business’? men who have 
brought the country to its present state, whether 
if there were less “ business” in political life, 
there might not be more honesty and public 
spirit, and whether there are not hundreds of 
men who understand nothing whatever of the 
great political questions on which they now 
vote ? 

It is said that women do not fight the battles 
of the State, and that therefore they should not 
vote. As if they had not to rear the soldiers and 
tend the sick! and 

EnpureE THE HarpsHips oF War. 
How many men bear arms? Is a king unfitted 
for his office because he is not allowed to 
shoulder a musket or cut people’s heads off in 
battle? How many men who have votes could 
not be soldiers owing to age or infirmity ! 

It is said that women are too good for 
political life. This may be an argument for 
depriving men of votes, and abolishing our 
Parliament, but not for preventing women from 
voting. 

It is said that to give women votes will disturb 
the peace of the home. Might we not as well 
argue that to give men votes disturbs the peace 
of the country, and is even the occasion of riots ? 
As if husband and wife can only agree when the 
hands of the latter are tied! 

You are taking women out of their place, it is 
urged. Who fixed that place ? we reply. Give 
us freedom to shape our own place and trust 
our woman’s nature to find its own level. 

We are told that women cannot argue. But 
if specimens of arguments used against our 
movement by some of our representative 
“gentlemen ” are to be taken as fair samples of 
argument, we regard this as in our favour. We 
ask our legislators to do us justice, to dismiss 
these miserable ad captandum objections to our 
claims, and to admit us to our share not merely 
in the rights, but in the duties and respon- 
sebilitics also of women. We challenge anyone 


favour. 


We think this 


to produce a single sound and valid argument 
against woman’s enfranchisement, or to traverse 
the arguments which we have adduced in its 
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HONOUR YOUR GREAT. 

He who has once stood beside the grave, to 
look back upon the companionship which has 
been for ever closed, feeling how impotent there 
are the wild love and the keen sorrow to give 
one instant's pleasure to the pulseless heart, or 
atone in the lowest measure to the departed 
spirit for the hour of unkindness, will scarcely 
for the future incur that debt to the 
heart which can only be discharged to the 
dust. But the lessons which men receive 
as individuals they do not learn as nations. 
Again and again they have seen their noblest 
descend into the grave, and have thought it 
enough to garland the tombstone when they had 
not crowned the brow, and to pay the honour 
to the ashes which they had denied to the spirit. 
Let it not displease them that they are bidden, 
amidst the tumult and dazzle of their busy life, to 
listen for the few voices, and watch for the few 
lamps which God has toned and lighted to 
charm and to guide them, that they may not 
learn their sweetness by their silence, nor their 
light by their decay.— Ruskin. 


Our Private Adbertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 
RMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 


twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
same week’s issuc. We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “Woman's Sianat Office, 80 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weight, 
and post. We will then take out and address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 

This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by. the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 
A. 203. DINAFORES, linen, prettily made 


overalls, lengths from 18 to 25 inches, blue, 
holland coloured, or pink. 1s. 6d. each. Also three white 
muslin, fit child four, Is. 9d. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C. 115. GENTLEMAN (Christian, abstainer) 


wishes to join lady in renting and furnishing 
house or flat and letting part. London, central ; references. 
C.6. PAYING GUESTS.—TLady residing in 

beautiful bracing part, West Bournemouth, 
close to Bathing, Pines, Chine ; offers good double or single 
ryom for August. 


c, 114. HOLIDAYS. — Neuchatel, furnished 
flat to let, cheap; tive rooms, kitchen, close to 
lake, post, rail; good bathing; excursions. 24d. stamp. 


Miscellaneous. 
BK, 122, PZICYCLE.—Bargain, £6 6s., cost double. 


Genuine Referee for sale. Strong machine, 
lamp, break, mud-guards, cushion tyres, in good order. 
Machine well plated and many eecessorics. London. 


K. 127. LAPY needing money has genuine old 
“ Breeches Bible” to sell, Price £20. 


oe ee 
E. 124. WISH to Exchange French Novels for 


others. List on application. 


| E. 126. Go0oVp Recent Atlas wanted. State full 


particulars and price. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


THE Woman’s Sianat will be sent post paid to 
any address on receipt of subscriptions : 


12 months se 6s. 6d. 
6 4 ies ee 8s. 8d.- 
8 ” 1s. 8d. 


Or can be had to order, One Penny weekly 
from any Newsagent in the United Kingdom ; 
also sold at Messrs. Smith's Railway Bookstalis. 


Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny. 
By Marsa. ann Sons, 125 Fleet Street. 


THE WIFE’S INCOME. 


AGE-LONG conditions cannot be altered in a 
day. It is quite surprising to perceive how 
many essentially unjust and indefensible 
arrangements with regard to the social 
position of women remain still unattacked, 
and are only perceived even by a few 
amongst those most directly affected to be 
unjust; or, if perceived at all, it is not 
realised that there can be any possibility of 
making an alteration. Yet, as regards some 
of these matters, the desirable change has 
already been made in some other part of 
the world. In regard to other of such 
reforms in custom or in law, however, it 
has to be admitted that nowhere up to the 
present century has what appears to be 
essentially just found a place in any nation’s 
social arrangements. 

It was thought to be a great thing, and 
beyond question was so, when in 1882 
English married women were made by law 
entitled to be the owners of their own 
property. Since that date, what a woman 
earns, or what she has bequeathed to her, 
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is her own, and she may use it during her 
lifetime, and dispose of it by will at her 
death, just as any other owner of property 
may do. But valuable though this con- 
cession to justice was, it affects after all 
but a small section of the population. Out 
of 9,000,000 adult women there are 
some 4,000,000 earning their livelihood 
independently, and of the remaining 
5,000,000, the great majority are 
married, and dependent upon their 
condition as married women for the 
means of livelihood. Some amongst the 
married women, of course, own private 
property, but the majority of them were 
not born to inheritances. They, like men 
of the same class, have no other means of 
maintenance for their whole lives than the 
exercise of their own powers, bodily and 
menta]. They would have worked and 
earned wages if single—they still work as 
wives. Anybody of average health and 
capacity can gain a living by the 
industrious and steady use of mental 
and bodily faculties, and no _fair- 
minded observer will deny that the 
wives of the country are amongst its most 
hard-working and most capable citizens. 
Yet, as society is at present organised in 
this country, these millions of married 
women, who work so hard, have no 
distinct legal claim upon anybody for 
any remuneration for their labour. A 
married woman’s husband is required by 
law, if he can, to keep her out of the work- 
house, and a married man’s wife, in like 
manner, is required by law, if she can, to 
keep him out of the workhouse. But so long 
as any sort of a home is provided for a wife 
she has no right to any independent money 
allowance while her husband lives, and 
when he dies he is at liberty to will all that 
he possesses away from her, or to will to 
her as small a portion as he likes, clogged 
with any number of conditions—all he owns 
is his, in life and death, to dispose of just 
as he pleases, and years of devotion to the 
family and hard work in it do not entitle a 
married woman to anything but her food 
day by day. 

In regard to the power of bequeathing all 
from the wife and family, this is one of the 
points that have already received attention 
in some other countries. In France, under 
the Code Napoléon, though it isin some 
respects very unfavourable to women, a 
husband is not allowed to will away from 
his wife and family all that he has to leave; 
a certain proportion of his property is at his 
free disposal, hut as regards a portion of it 
he is legally incapable of disposing of it 
away from his family. Thusa French wife 
who has helped her husband to save money 
all her life, and perhaps helped him to 
make it by assisting him in business, is 
ensured against a caprice or a spite of his 
age depriving her of all maintenance at his 
death, in the years when she shall have 
become too old to continue effective labour. 
Surely the British wife has a claim to-as 
much consideration in this respect as the 
French one receives. It is a weapon of 
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tyranny, and when put into practice one 
that inflicts cruel injustice, to allow a 
man to leave the partner of his prime 
penniless in her old age. This reform 
at any rate, cannot be said to be 
practicable, or something to which men 
would never be induced to submit, because, 
as a fact, it has long been the state of the 
law just across the Channel. 

But a much more difficult and yet more 
important question is that dealt with in 
the article printed here a fortnight ago, 
and considered, as recorded in our last 
issue, by the New Zealand Women’s 
Council, viz., whether a wife should have 
a definite right to an income during her 
married life—a fixed sum large or small, 
or a sum in proportion to her husband's 
means, which she shall be legally entitled 
to receive periodically and to use as seems 
good to herself. It would be noticed that so 
outrageous did this proposition appear to 
one critic that he expressed his firm con- 
viction that the people who made it must 
be mad. Yet it cannot have escaped his 
attention that the vote of the Women’s 
Council upon it was a unanimous one, 
and that the women who composed that 
gathering gave no other sign of being any- 
thing but sane. That it is not impossible to 
arrange for a portion of the income earned 
by one of the heads of the family being 
legally recognised as due to the other is 
being shown again in French experience, 
for, curiously, the provision has been put 
into the latest law in France dealing with 
married women’s property. Under that, ifa 
wife who earns money refuses to contribute 
to the family support, her husband shall 
have power to appeal to a judge for an order 
‘‘attaching'"’ a proportion of her income 
for this purpose—the proportion to be 
settled by the judge, and the employer 
being required to pay the amount to the 
husband for the family support, and not to 
the wife. This law was only passed at 
the beginning of this year, and forms one of 
the provisions of an amendment in the 
married women’s property laws of France 
in so far as it allows a wife there hence- 
forth to retain her own earnings, except 
for the proportion for the family. But 
surely what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. If it be possible for French 
judges to determine what proportion of the 
earnings of a wife shall be “attachable ” 
for family purposes, it is equally possible 
for the same arrangement to be made in 
the reverse direction. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
majority of people are perfectly capable of 
arranging such matters as these for them- 
selves, and that it is only the unreasonable, 
tryannical and hopelessly selfish minority 
with whom the law would have any direct 
concern. This is, of course, true of all 
laws. If we do not want to murder 
anybody, it matters not to us that there 18 
a law forbidding us to do so. When we 
consider what laws ought to be, we must 
not enquire whether right-minded people 
need to be under such a law, but whether 
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there is a sufficient tendency in the com- 
munity to wrong-doing in such matters to 
require & law to interfere. Again, laws 
are to some extent educational. People 
who do not perceive that a certain course 
of action is morally indefensible become 
capable of appreciating that it is so when 
they find that it is not legally permitted. 
The admission may therefore be cheerfully 
made that the great majority of married 
women have even now little or nothing to 
complain of in this direction. Their entire 
services are absorbed by their families, but 
are as adequately remunerated by a share 
of the husband’s income as circumstances 
would ever permit. With regard to be- 
quest, too, the shortest will ever made ran 
thus :—‘‘ All to my wife ;’’ and many more 
verbose testaments mean the same thing. 
But this does not affect the fact that it is 
now open to a man to behave, if he be so 
disposed, in the manner sketched with so 
much vigour and bitterness by M. G., or to 
will his wife to destitution at his death. In 
all ranks of life there are men capable of so 
acting, and the question is whether the law 
should not provide a distinct remedy for 
such cases of wrong. 

That the wife has an _ equitable 
claim to an income while her husband 
lives, and provision for her old age if 
he be able to make one, is surely apparent 
as a matter of justice and common sense. 
In the great majority of cases she directly 
earnsit. The wives of all men of moderate 
income, whether artisans or professional 
men, have to work at least as hard in 
their homes as their husbands do out of 
them. Even where this is not necessary 
it is still just that the wife should be 
maintained, not as a favour, but as a 
matter of right, since our ordinary domestic 
arrangements prevent women from earning 
or pursuing a career outside the home. 
It is probably always best for the home 
that the energies of the wife should be 
chiefly or exclusively occupied therein, and 
it is only women who have exceptional 
ability for organisation, and enough vital 
force and nervous strength for an unusual 
degree of labour, who are able to efficiently 
conduct and manage a house and at the 
same time earn money apart from their 
domestic duties. Especially is this the 
case when the family is a large one, as 
is socommon in this country. In France 
a very large proportion of the married 
women do work outside their homes, but the 
whole social organisation has been thereby 
distinctly affected. 

The reason why the French women 
began so largely in all ranks to work 
outside the domestic circle was that the 
wars of Napoleon by degrees depleted 
France of her men Napoleon’s latest 
armies were composed chiefly of lads 
and of elderly men who under ordinary 
circumstanees would not have been held 
available for military service, but were 


prime of life had been sacrificed already. 
Only the women were left for years to 


called into it because so many men in the ; ierce. the advantages already conimonly 
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ears on most of both the agricultural and 

the trading business of the nation; and 
the habit thus formed by French women 
of engaging in business was permanently 
maintained. The result has been that at 
present in France few families consist 
of more than two children, so that the 
population is stationary, while that of 
Germany and of England continues to 
increase enormously year by year, and 
also that the domestic organisation of 
France is quite different from that which 
obtains anywhere else; the system of 
putting the babies out to nurse, and of 
living largely in restaurants (a kind of co- 
operative housekeeping) being quite opposed 
to all our English ideals, but being 
necessitated by the occupation away from 
the home of so large a proportion of the 
wives and mothers. 

If we do not wish our women to be 
generally occupied in wage-earning, with 
their labour and their attention diverted 
from the home to outside affairs, it will 
prove necessary in time to make more 
fair provision for the remuneration of the 
wife who is occupied entirely in the home, in 
those cases where her husband refuses to 
give her pecuniary fair play of his own 
accord. For economic independence is the 
root of all social freedom. A wife dependent 
on her husband’s good graces for every 
necessary of life is at his mercy, and 
cannot express any opinions or act in any 
way except as he may please to permit; 
and educated, intelligent, capable women, 
trained to some bread-winning occupation 
in which they have had independence of 
action and freedom of thought, will not 
cheerfully be reduced to intellectual slavery 
in this manner. A wife who is_ told 
that she is “given’’ the maintenance 
that she well knows she ‘‘earns’’ super- 
abundantly does not feel that she is treated 
fairly. 

If, therefore, womanly influence is to 
be free to act in private and public life, 
a wife must be as economically inde- 
pendent as a single woman; and if the 
best, the most capable and the inost valu- 
able women’s brains and hands are wanted 
(as indeed they are) in the work of home- 
making, that work must, like any other, 
give them a right to a decent living wage 
in their prime, and a chance of providing 


for old age. 
Those to whom this idea appears 
absurd may be reminded that the 


upper classes have already established 
and accepted it amongst them. No 
wealthy man marries his daughter with- 
out having ‘a settlement” made on her by 
her husband, under which she will receive 
a definite allowance during his life, and a 
provision after his death. ‘Thus the women 
of those ranks have a certain degree of 
economic independence. It is only, there- 
fore, a question of extending to the wives of 
wage-earning men, or men engaged in com- 
enjoyed by the wives of peers and the landed 
gentry. 


een re 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


There appears strong probability that at the 
next elections to the California Legislature a 
majority in favour of Woman's Suffrage will be 
obtained. This State’s adhesion to the move- 
ment would be of the greatest consequence, as 
it is a well-settled, socially-established and 
wealthy state. The ground for hope is that the 
great ‘‘ Republican” Convention has adopted 
the Suffrage for Women as one of its “ planks,” 
and that two other important organisations, 
the ‘“ Prohibition’ and ‘ Populist" parties, 
have followed. The ‘‘ Democratic” party 
rejected the proposition by a large majority, 
but it is thought that the Republicans will 
carry the State. 


% 


It is of importance to have the matter made 
a **plank” by the Convention of three great 
parties. It means that the editors and orators 
of the dominant Republican party and of the 
People’s and Prohibition parties will, if they 
write or talk against Woman Suffrage, oppose 
one of the principles of their own parties. 
Party government, in the great Democracy, has 
reached a pitch of perfection unknown here, 
and there is little fear of any man of prominence, 
or anyone who hopes to rise to an influential 
position, venturing on opposing openly what 
has been formally adopted as a ‘‘ plank.” y 


It is interesting to see the exact wording of 
the resolutions adopted by the three parties in 
favour of Women’s Suffrage :— 


Republican. Adopted May Sth, 1896. 


Resolved, That this Convention favours the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the State of California, whereby it is sought 
to extend the elective franchise to all citizens 
of the State, both men and women. 


People’s Party. Adopted May 12th, 1896. 


Resolved, That we demand the enfranchise- 
ment of women upon the same terms as now 
enjoyed by men; and to that end pledge our 
votes and most earnest efforts to procure the 
adoption by the people of this State at the next 
general election of the Eleventh Amendment 
to the Constitution. 


Prohibition Party. Adopted May 14th, 1896. 


Resolved, We demand the extension of the 
right of Suffrage to women upon the same 
terms as given to men ; and are in favour of the 
proposed Amendment to the Constitution. of 
this State extending the right of Suffrage to 
them. 

The following resolution was presented at the 
Demoratic Convention, June 16th, and on roll- 
call 149 voted for it and 420 against : 


June 16th, 186. 


Resolved, That, believing in the Jeffersonian 
doctrine, ‘* Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,’’ the Demo- 
cratic party of California, in Convention 
assembled, hereby expresses its approval of 
Constitutional Amendment, No. XI., conferring 
rights upon the women of the State. Thus 
the parties in California now stand three 
with solid planks and one with a quarter of a 
plank. 


Democratic. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, to whom we 
refer elsewhere, has been in London this week. 
She is an elegant and brilliant woman, and 
belongs to California, where she has much 
influence. She inherits the Beecher personal 
magnetism. A newspaper that she “ran” in 
California, however, was not a success. 


With regard to Woman's Suffrage in Colorado, 
the Times, having refused to print the testi 
mony in favour of it from the Governor and 
two leading editors of that State, has given 
insertion to the following :— 


S1r,—My attention has just been called to an 
article appearing in your weekly issue of the 
29th ult., headed ‘“* Woman Baleng in which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, writing to the Times, quotes 
a Colorado correspondent, who says ‘“‘he does 
not think decent women in Denver will ever go 
to the polls again.” ‘The political bosses ran 
the women from what they call ‘the Row’ just 
like sheep, and shamed every decent woman in 
the city,” &e. 

I feel called upon, as president of the East 
Denver Woman's Republican League, to deny 
each and every statement of that correspondent, 
because the statements are untrue and the 
deductions from them false and misleading. 
Let me explain. The city of Denver is divided 
for electoral purposes into several election pre- 
cincts, small enough so that all voters can vote 
without crowding or difficulty. Every voter 
must vote in the precinct where they reside. It 
is therefore clear that the women of ‘‘the Row”’ 
must vote in their own precinct, and, unless the 
gentleman’s wife resides in ‘the Row,” they 
could not have annoyed her at the polling-place. 
As for these women being run by the bosses like 
sheep, I can only say that the returns show 
that the vote there was nearly equally divided 
between the great contesting parties, so that no 

cial system of bossing could have prevailed. 
The polling-booths and approaches to them in 
that part of the city, as in every other part, had 
abundant police protection, and no voter was 
interfered with, and no person was allowed in 
the polling-place but the regularly-appointed 
Judges of elcuan. Now, with regard to the 
general question, whether decent women will 
continue to vote in Denver. The women’s 
branches of the Republican Leagues, over one 
of which I have the honour of presiding, are 
composed of the best women in Denver. Some 
of them are the wives of the most prominent 
men of the State, both socially and politically, 
who attend the meetings regularly and take a 
most active part in the proceedings. 

Our interest in the great political questions of 
the day is neither wavering nor dying out, but 
with ever-increasing energy and thoroughness 
of purpose we are striving to show ourselves 
worthy of our high calling, and to prove that 
we are worthy of the trust, the honour, and the 
duty that has been conferred upon us by the 
people of this great State. We had women 
representatives in our last Legislature, and 
have them now in office of high public trust, 
and I can point with pride to their record in 
these high stations. 

The preliminary work of the political canvass 
also is entrusted to a committee composed 
equally of men and women, and I feel proud to 
say that these women, who represent all branches 
of society, take as much interest in their political 
work as the men, and exhibit quite as much 
enthusiasm and anxiety in reference to the 
result. Woman Suffrage in Colorado is a 
great success. 

Anna M. Scott, President East Denver 
Woman's Republican League. 
Denver, Colorado, June. 
Xe 


A gathering of representative working men, 
if they did not ‘‘ pose” but expressed what they 
really thought of their own position and the 
influence of society upon it, and if they were 
genuine working men gaining their bread by 
labour, ought to be interesting and valuable. 
But the performances of last week by the 
Socialist Congress were simply contemptible. 
Day after day was spent in howling and dis- 
order. If any body of women had thus con- 
ducted themselves, the world would be called on 
by a thousand tongues to realise that “ woman” 
was not fit for public life. Why is not the 
inference equally drawn here that ‘‘ man ”’ ought 
not to interfere with public affairs? Certainly, 
democracy is much belittled and injured by such 
proceedings as those at this ‘‘ Labour Congress,” 
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both as regards the disorder and as regards the 
unpracticality and nonsense of the resolutions 
passed. It would be interesting to know how 
many of those present were genuine working 
men, gaining daily bread by manual skill. 

* x  * 

It is true there are occasions when noise and 
violent interference with the order of a public 
assembly seems necessitated, as the only avail- 
able means of preventing improper and tyran- 
nical rulings from a chair. The substance of 
law and order can only be gained by sacri- 
ficing the shadow. Such a case seems to have 
been that of the annual meeting of the Royal 
British Nurses’ Association, as to which Miss 
Breay has addressed us acalm and temperate, but 


justly indignant, letter, which will be found 
on p. 94. 


Here is an Executive Committee conducting 
matters in a way not approved of by a portion 
ofthe members. The constitution of the Society 
provides that in such an event a notice of 
motion to improve matters shall be in order at 
the annual meeting if sent a certain time before- 
hand by registered letter. Miss Breay sent the 
notice of motion, and she now produces the 
Postmaster - General’s letter confirming her 
statement that it was sent as a registered 
letter, and that its receipt was duly acknow- 
ledged by being signed for by the under secretary. 
Yet the chairman at the meeting refused to 
admit the resolution to discussion, on the ground 
that it had not been sent in a registered letter, 
and though Miss Breay then and there pro- 
duced the certificate of registration, the chair- 
man refused to accept that as evidence. Hence 


the Executive Committee secure another year 
unchallenged. 


* we * 


What in such a case ought to be done? As- 
suming Miss Breay’s statement to be exact and 
unchallenged, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the meeting ought not to have been allowed 
to proceed calmly. Ifthe formalities required by 
law and order have been duly fulfilled, and still a 
chairman interposes his personal ruling to pre- 
vent the motion being carried toa hearing,he ought 
to be resisted. His ruling should be challenged, 
and despite his probable orders to ‘ sit down,” 
a motion for changing the chairman should be 
put to the meeting. If this were not a law- 
ful and proper proceeding, any individual 
nominated by a sinall majority to act as chair- 
man would have power to suppress and “ burke” 
any exposure of abuses. But sometimes to 
resist a chairman is lawful, and in such a case 
as Miss Breay’s statement sets out, a “row” 
was distinctly ‘in order.” 


But why had ‘the Royal British Nurses” a 
man in the chair? When will our women 
generally learn the fundamental lesson that 
they are capable of ruling themselves, and will 
not do well unless they exercise this 
power? The great meetings of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association, the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, and others, show that Con- 
gresses and meetings of women presided over 
by women are the best conducted, the most 
orderly, and the most Parliamentary in method ; 
the presence of even one man in a position of 
importance makes for mischicf, because he, as 
a rule, cannot divest himself of the sex vanity 
and arrogance that is so foolishly prevalent 
amongst men. and he therefore puts his own 
lordly personality in place of established 1.: 


a few men. 


on religious grounds to following the instruc- 
tions of their medical attendants. 


judices, however, tend to disappear, and recently 


tation. 
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actually a man who has repeatedly expresse 
his contempt for women, and his strong dislike 
of those who render his contempt nugatory by 
showing their abilities. Of all men, why is 
Sir James Crichton Browne chosen by the 
nurses to be their chairman ? ' 


* a a 
An official report just issued gives (says the 
Times Vienna correspondent) scme interesting 
details of the progress made by one branch of 
Western civilisation in Bosnia and the Herze- 


govina. In the occupied provinces, as in all 
Mahomedan countries, the female half of the 


population has a strong aversion to treatment 
by doctors of the male sex. 
fact, the provincial administration in 1893 ap- 
pointed two lady doctors to act as resident 
medical practitioners, paying them an annual 
allowance of about £150 in all. From the ac- 
counts given by these ladies it appears that there 
has been a steady increase in the demand for 
their services during the past three years. Over 
athird of their patients were Mahomedans, chiefly 


Recognising this 


women and children, although they also included 
At first the women made difficulties 


Such pre- 


a disposition has been shown to listen even to 
the advice offered in matters of domestic sani- 
Candidates for the position of lady 


doctor in the occupied provinces must have 
passed all the usual examinations of the medical 
faculty. 
treatment of the poor, attendance at the hos- 
pitals, the study of local sanitary conditions, 
and the submission of periodical reports to the 
administration. 


Their duties include the gratuitous 


Are men really the emotional, the excitable 


sex, easily led away by their feelings in politics? 
There was an extraordinary description in the 


Times the other day of the excitement of the 


American Democratic men over their Presi- 
dential choice—tears, and shouts to hoarseness, 
and the like. 
the Law Courts assure us that in passing sen- 
tence on the principals in ‘‘ the Jameson Raid” 
the Lord Chief Justice’s voice trembled so that 
he could scarce enunciate his words, and his 
eyes were full of tears. 


Again, the London reporters in 


* aS me 


This is not the way for even those who 
sympathise with Jameson to accept the in- 
evitable verdict of the jury. A revolution, a 
violent interference with the calm course of 
social proceedings, is so serious-a matter that 


those who engage in it ought to be aware that 


they do so at their peril. Even if they be in 
the right in revolting, they ought to know that 
if they fail they will suffer; for it is in itself 
so evil a thing to bring violence to bear on 
political and social life, that, for the genera] good, 
men should be made afraid to take such action, 
and thus prevented from doing so except in case 
of absolute need. It is distressing, no doubt, to 
be deprived of liberty for a year, but thousands 
of men would accept that small inconvenience 
for a possible fortune and a certain notoriety. 
The Lord Chief Justice need not have wept: 


An excellent suggestion is made by the 
Nursing Record that when any members of 
a family are unexpectedly prevented from 


| soing to a concert, or when there happen I» 


and proper order, with fatal results. any way to be any tickets to spare, they 


shall be sent to the nearest hospital matrer 
for the nurses’ use. 


In this particular instance the chairman was 
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Chats with the Bousetuite. 


ON HEALTH IN THE HOME 
AND DOMESTIC THINGS 
OF NOTE. 


VENTILATION. 


ance, the knowledge of which is less generally 
diffused than that of ventilation. Though the 
fact is now generally admitted that pure air is 
essential to health, yet in what that purity 
consists, and how it is to be preserved or 
attained, are considerations too much neglected. 
We will endeavour to place this interesting 
subject in a clear point of view; but we must 
observe that, to put in practice the best modes 
of ventilation, it is necessary to be familiar with 
its theoretical principles. 

It is only since the modern discoveries in 
chemistry, respecting the composition of atmo- 
spheric air, and the changes effected in it by 
respiration, that rational ideas have been enter- 
tained on this subject. When mankind were in 
utter ignorance as to the nature of air, of the 
manner in which it supports life, and of the 
causes which destroy its salubrity, we cannot 
wonder that the necessity for a strict attention 
to ventilation was not very obvious. Practically, 
indeed, to a certain extent, it was known that 
there was a difference between good and bad air ; 
but, as the nature of that difference was not 
ascertained, nor in what way air becomes 
vitiated, it was impossible to know the means of 
preventing it: but now that science has developed 
the necessary facts, we may expect that this 
valuable part of domestic economy will meet 
with due attention. 

When atmospheric air was first discovered to 
be composed of oxygen and nitrogen, and that 
the former was the principal supporter of life, 
it was very naturally supposed that the air of 
those countries which were known to be very 
healthy would be found, upon analysis, to con- 
tain more than the usual proportion of oxygen ; 
and, on the contrary, that those which were 
unhealthy would be deficient in that principle. 
Upon making careful experiments, however, 
with a view to determine whether this was the 
case, the result did not prove it ; for portions of 
air being taken from the open fields, from hills, 
from the sea-side, from towns, even from prisons, 
were examined, and the proportion of oxygen was 
found to be the same in all. Itis evident. then, 
that the salubrity or insalubrity of air out of doors 
does not depend upon the proportions of the 
elementary principles, oxygen and _ nitrogen, 
they being the same everywhere, but rather 
upon the absence or addition of some other 
invisible substances, some of which may be of a 
ighly deleterious nature. Thus, carbonic acid, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or carburetted hydrogen, 
may abound, or even some other gaseous 
matters; or unknown vapours may be mingled 
through the air of particular places, rendering 
them unhealthy. It is well known that some 
of these noxious gases are disengaged from 
marshes, stagnant waters, common sewers, and 
all places where animal or vegetable substances 
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| poisons may be diffused through the atmosphere, 
which the skill of the chemist does not enable 
him to detect. 

_ _ Itis the oxygenin air which supports life, and 
air which has been breathed over and over again, 
having thus been deprived of its oxygen, is un- 
‘healthy. Butit must not be supposed that an at- 
: mosphere of pure oxygen, or one having more than 
| its usual quantity, would be eminently salubrious. 
This, certainly, is not the case; an increase of 
the usual proportion of this gas, which can be | 
artificially given, is found to give too strong a | 
stimulus to the system, and fever would be the | 
result: we should, in fact, burn out too soon, | 
like a wooden splinter in a jar of oxygen. | 
Health demands that the usual and natural | 
proportion in the constituents of air shall be | 
neither increased nor diminished, except in a | 
very minute degree ; and by the most wonderful | 
contrivance of Providence the proportion is | 
preserved nearly the same at all times and in 
all places. The carbonic acid, produced by 
combustion of all kinds, and by the respiration 


of animals, and which might in time vitiate the | 


whole atmosphere, is consumed by the vegetable 
creation, to which it serves as a food, in the 
same manner as oxygen does to animals. Nay, 


more; vegetables, at the same time that they | 


attract and retain carbonic acid, give out, in 
sunshine, pure oxygen gas. Thus vegetables 
improve the atmosphere when it has been 
deteriorated by animals. 

It must be obvious that the greater the num- 
ber of persons who assemble in any apartment, 
the more quickly they must consume the oxygen 
of the air contained in it; and if the supply of 
fresh air be not equal to the consumption, it 
must be continually more and more deteriorated, 
until at last it becomes highly deleterious. In 
such places the candles and lamps also con- 
tribute to destroy the vital portion of the air ; 
for it can be shown that there is a very strong 
analogy between combustion and respiration, in 
each case oxygen being consumed and carbonic 
acid given out. In small and confined rooms, 


therefore, many lamps or candles are particularly | 


injurious and unhealthy. 

A very simple experiment will show that 
lights consume the oxygenous or vital part of 
the air. Put some water into a dish, and 


having fixed a short taper upon a flat piece of | 


cork or wood, light it and set it to swim upon 
the water, then invert a tall glass over the 
taper. At first the light will burn perfectly 
well; but, by degrees, it will soon grow dim, | 
and at last will go out, having consumed all 
the oxygen, and the air remaining in the jar 
being only nitrogen. The air will not appear 
at first to be diminished, because what remains 
being expanded by the heat, it occupies “as 
much space as before; but if left alone till the 
air cools and contracts the water will rise up in 
the glass, and show how much air has been 
destroyed by the combustion. If the glass used 
for this little experiment is a special one, 
so contrived that another lighted taper could 
be introduced into the remaining air, the latter 
would be found incapable of supporting the 
flame. From a variety of chemical experi- | 
ments, which cannot be detailed in this place, 
it is easy to demonstrate that it is the oxygen | 
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are in a state of putrefaction ; and other deadly 
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alone, and not the nitrogen, which is con- 
sumed by the flame. An animal, introduced 
into the residual air, will die immediately. 

It is a beautiful provision of Nature that, 
even without our being aware of it, we are 
prevented from immediately inhaling again the 
i ae and poisonous air which we throw out 
in breathing. When it issues from the chest, 


_ being heated nearly to the temperature of the 
‘body, or 98 deg., it is Be aitonat 


rendered 
specifically lighter than the surrounding atmo- 
sphere: hence it instantly ascends, as wood 
does from the bottom of water; and before the 
next inspiration it is removed out of the way, 
giving place to purer air. 

But this natural ventilation, as it may be 
called, is complete only while we are in 
the open air: when we are shut up in 
an apartment the vitiated air rises, but it is 
stopped at the ceiling, and preserves its lofty 
situation only so long as its elevated tempera- 
ture remains; when it has gradually given out 
its surplus heat to the walls of the room, it 
| becomes of the same density as the rest of the 
air, mingles with it, and thus descends to our 
level, where we are liable to inhale a part of it 
| again, together with the purer portion. From 
| this it is evident the upper part of a room, next 
the ceiling, is the place where, in general, the 
worst air is collected, and of course this is the 
place for letting it out; but it must be recollected 
that no air can make its escape from the room 
except an cqual quantity enter to supply its 
place; and it follows that there ahoald be a 
contrivance somewhere for the admission of 
fresh air, and the lower part of a room is the 
proper situation for this purpose. 

In crowded rooms, if no proper means are 
employed for getting rid of the bad, and the 
introduction of good, air, that which has been 
exhaled by one person will be breathed by 
another, the poisonous air which each person 
gives out mingling with the mass and vitiating 
it. Such an atmosphere, consisting of good 
/and bad air mixed together, may not be inime- 
diately dangerous, although extremely unhealthy. 
The degree of its insalubrity must depend upon 
the number of persons collected together and 
the more or less confined nature of the place. 

It is calculated that each person consuiics, 
on an average, five cubic feet of air in an hour, 
| or, in other words, deprives such a quantity of 
‘atmospheric air of oxygen. If a hundred 
‘ persons, therefore, were confined in a room 
30 feet. long, 25 broad, and 30 high, the whole 


‘air in that apartment, consisting of 22,500 cubic 


feet, unless renewed, would be noxious and 
dangerous to breathe in about four hours and a 
half. Ts it wonderful, then, that crowded rooms, 
heated and close, where dances and assemblies 
are held, theatres, and other places of public 
amusement, and even churches, should be so 
pernicious to the health of those who frequent 
them, where proper ventilation is neglected ? 
For besides the destruction of oxygen, or vital 
air, the great increase of carbonic acid gas, 
together with the noxious efiluvia from other 
causes, tend to vitiate the air in a very grent 
degree. Additional deterioration of the air is 
produced by many lights. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘ such children could be no ordinary one, but her 
‘yest has been well earned, and though to-day 
‘her “place knows her no more,” I know that it 
will be an empty place to many besides those 
sons and daughter who will always revere and 
love the memory of one they can never cease to 
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THE BEVERAGES OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


Let us glance at the ordin br 
beverages of the people. oo 


MRS. GEORGE 
(OF CRICCIETH). 


By GwyNETH VAUGHAN. 


WE cannot have a nation truly noble unless the 


individuals that make up the nation are noble. 
This is an accepted fact that no one disputes. 
We are beginning now to realise another fact, 
that if we want great men and great women we 
must have great mothers. The mother is the 
most important factor in the moulding of our 
country’s destinies. Years gone by, before we 
had learned to study humanity as it is studied | 
to-day, how many of us have wondered at the 
poor, pitiful weaknesses of some of our greatest : 
men’s children? Flashes of genius now and | 
ain, perhaps, but so much that was little 
ways to the fore, because, alas! those great , 
men had not thought it necessary to give their | 
children great mothers. | 
Mrs. George, the mother of David Lloyd | 
George, Esq., M.P., was a woman whom I can | 
describe as a great mother, and Wales is poorer | 
because heaven is richer since she has passed | 
through the gates of glory. | 
A strong temperance woman, she inculcated | 
the principles of total abstinence so thoroughly | 
into the minds of her two sons and daughter | 
that they have never felt the least temptation | 
to touch alcohol in any form, though they were | 
brought up in a village in which public-houses 
abounded, and where it was not a disgrace to | 
drink moderately. | 
Mrs. George never took Ps in any public | 
work—she had commenced to live her quiet | 
life before temperance societies and temper- | 
ance preaching had become so fashionable | 
as they are now, and of late years she had 
been in delicate health ; but probably no mother 
ever did more to encourage her children—to 
whom in her widowed life she supplied the place 
of both parents—to work, and I am told that it 
was one of her chief delights to listen to her 
golden-tongued son going through the points of 
a, speech he intended to deliver or had delivered | 
upon any special occasion. There was no ques- 
tion of a “sympathetic audience” there at all 
times. So entirely has she made her sons “‘ the - 
Sons of Temperance,” that, though ar practise | 
together as solicitors,they have never taken a case 
of a brewer or a publican to defend. They are 
total abstainers as men, and have the courage | 
to be total abstainers as solicitors, and her only | 
daughter is an excellent worker in the North 
Wales Women’s Temperance Union. It is not 
often that a mother’s efforts on behalf of her | 
children have met with such magnificent 
success, and I feel that the columns of the 
Woman’s SicNau are the most suitable place in | 
the world for a tribute of praise to this sweet- 
souled woman, who lived in such an atmosphere . 
of goodness and nobility that she scattered | 
their perfumes all around her. 
Probably, if her health had been stronger, we | 
would have heard more of Mrs. George in these | 
latter years. A woman who had given the nation | 


Prepared in silver-lined pan 
DR. GORDON STABLES, = 


S. CHIVERS & SONS 


\ CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANC 
' MANGES—2d. and 3d. packets and 6d. boxes— 
, two more delicious and digestible additions to 
' the dinner and supper table. Made by simply 
, adding milk and boiling. 


' Royal Commission on A 
_ (1895) says: ‘ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 


for the excellence of its manufactures.” 


‘remember as an exceptionally great woman. 


THE HERITAGE. 


Tue rich man’s son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold ; 
And he inherits soft white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits cares ; 
The bank may break, the factory burn, 

A breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 

A hardy frame, a hardier spirit ; 
King of two hands he does his part 
In every useful toil and art; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things, 

A rank adjudged by toil-won merit, 
Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in his labour sings ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 


O rich man’s son, there is a toil 
That with all others level stands ; 
Large charity doth never soil,, 
But only whiten, soft white hands— 
This is the best crop from thy lands ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 


O poor man’s son! scorn not thy state ; 
There is worse weariness than thine, 
In merely being rich and great ; 
Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee. 


Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in the earth at last ; 

Both children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record of a well-filled past ! 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 


J. R. LOWELL. 


~ "REFRESHING. 


y prized by all. Flayoure with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


y mre p-y...| HALF- PINTS, 2id. 
RN., : “Jellies that ERCPA 

really aa to ous Heatelk ona BA ED, 4 = | PINTS, 44d. 
luxury.” = = Seer Seer fe = QUARTS, 8d. 
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CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. — The 


iculture, in its report 


. is now well-known throughout the country 


Tea, even if properly infused, is only a 
stimulant. It is not a nourishing beverage, and 
as usually decocted is washy, trashy, and 
deleterious. 


Coffee, even when of the best, and prepared 
in perfection as you will find in the East, where 
Mahommedans are forbidden by their religion to 
use alcohol, is only a cardiac or heart stimulant. 
It increases for a short time the power of that 
organ without being in any sense of the word a 
nourishing beverage. 

Cocoa.—The ordinary cocoa is not by an 
means a nourishing beverage. Its good qualities 
either in the English or foreign varieties are 
smothered in starch and sugar that induce and 
promote indigestion. 

Dr. Tbbles’ Vi- Cocoa is a nourishing 
beverage, containing four great restorers of 
vitality—Cocoa, Kola, Hops, and Malt. It 
stands out as a builder up of tissues, a pro- 
moter of vigour, and in short it has all the 
factors which make robust health. Being a 
deliciously flavoured beverage it pleases the 
most fastidious palate. Its active powers of 
diastase give tone to the stomach, and promote 
the flow of gastric juice, and however indi- 
gestible the food taken with it at any meal it 
acts as a solvent and assimilative. 


All the leading medical journals recommend 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and Dr. G. H. Haslam 
writes :—‘‘ It gives me great pleasure in hearing 
testimony to the value of Vi-Cocoa, a mixture 
of Malt, Hops, Kola, and Caracas Cocoa 
Extract. I consider it the very best preparation 
of the kind in the market, and, as a nourishing 
drink for children and adults, the finest that has 
ever been brought before the public. As a 
general beverage it excels all previous prepara- 
tions. No house should be without it.” 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 

As an unparalleled test of merit, a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent 
free on application to any address, if when 
writing (a postcard will 40) the reader will 
name the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


“HEAVEN LIES AROUND US.” 


. WirH eyes blind to the glory here below, 

Our thoughts for ever turned away from earth, 

We see no beauty around us, and the worth 
Hidden in humble things we never know. 

We grope, and pass unheeding on the way 
The good that we are seeking day by day. 


| WOMEN’S LONDON GARDENING ASS80- 
| CIATION, 62, Lower Sloane-street. — Floral Deco- 
| ration of all kinds. Care of gardens, conservatories, window 
; boxes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. Home-made 
| jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, & 


| From the Orchard to the Home. 
| ]], B. POLLARD, Fruit Grower, EVESHAM, 
* supplies 30 Ibs. EGG PLUMS, carefully 
| packed in Boxcs and carriage paid per passenger 
train to any part of England or Wales, for 4s. 6d 
Cash with order ; Scotland and Ireland 6d. extra. 


| List of other kinds free. Kindly mention this 
, paper 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


Avucust 6, 1896. 
ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Miss Lizzie Herirace. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of ‘ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,’ ‘‘ Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Manage- 
ment” (Prize Essay), éc., éc.) 


SWEET SAUCES, DAINTY AND CHEAP. 


Ir often strikes me that there is one branch of 
cookery that is neglected in many houses, and 
that is the making of sweet sauces. Indeed, 
save on special occasions, some seem to ignore 
them altogether. But they are worth attention, 
inasmuch as they ee zest to many an other- 
wise unattractive dish, or one of which the 
family may have tired; for instance, suet 
pudding or boiled rice, both very good in their 
way, but like many other sweets, apt to become 
monotonous unless the service be varied. Who 
does not remember (some of us with a shudder) 
the huge dishes of boiled rice with treacle that 
at one time appeared on certain days of the week ? 
Why with a shudder ? Well, there are few dishes 
more calculated to inspire disgust with the 
pudding course, unless the rice be cooked to 
perfection ; when watery it is distasteful in the 
extreme. Try it boiled fast in plenty of water, 
with a teaspoonful of salt and the same of 
lemon juice to a couple of quarts, let the rice be 
Patna, drain the moment it is done, and put it 
back in the saucepan with a little butter to heat 
through ; serve the snowy pile with 


VANILLA SYRUP 


ured round, not over, and note results. 
What is this ge but treacle, heated with a 
tablespoon of pe butter (fresh please) to 
half a pound, and a good flavouring of vanilla 
added at the moment of serving. What 
poor use is sometimes made of the sur- 
plus syrup from bottled and canned fruit, 
yet it has in it the making of a nice sauce, 
very suitable for rice, dishes, batter, bread 
and other puddings. Yes, have faith in 
sauces if you would see bread puddings dis- 
appear with satisfactory rapidity. Strain off 
the syrup, and, supposing a pint, add a tea- 
spoonful of corn flour, and boil up for a few 
minutes. A little extra flavouring and colouring 
are often called for; if the syrup is from pine- 
apple these adjuncts are a great improvement. 
At the same time a very steady hand is called 
for, particularly with the essence, or the odour 
and flavour will resemble turpentine. A rich 
coloured syrup from damsons or plums is one 
of the most satisfactory; or, supposing rasp- 
berry or red currant, a spoonful of raspberry 
vinegar will sharpen it up in a surprising 
manner. Or take any sauce with simple 


MELTED BUTTER FOUNDATION. 

Many think there is nothing to do but adda 
little sugar and serve as ‘“‘sweet sauce.” Well, 
there is nothing very taking in the look of it, 
and it can be bettered. at least occasionally, with 
a trifle extra trouble and cost. Start, say, with 
a base of half a pint, made with water, flour, 
and butter; the degree of richness can be left to 
one’s discretion, but do see that the flour is well 
cooked ; and then experiment with the different 
flavourings. 1, A tables poomtal of red currant 
jelly, and a few drops of colouring, and a little 
sugar; 2, the sare. or rather more, of good 
marmalade, and sugar to taste, with the grated 
rind and strained juice of an orange; 3, a table- 
spoonful or two of preserved ginger syrup, with 
a little of the fruit in minute quantities; these 
are but a few, and the last named is very 
delicious, all the better with a dash of lemon; 
it is famous with plain dumplings, as well as 
many little baked puddings, or a batter pudding, 
baked or boiled, is helped down very quickly by its 
aid. Did you ever try any of the “ blancmange 
powders” in the form of sauce? I have, and 
they are really good. There is nothing to do 
but make the mixture as directed on the 
packets, and, instead of pouring it in a mould to 
set, serve it hot, as sauce. The same with 
custard made from powder; and these two 
articles have other uses, to which I hope to 
refer later. And those to whom they are as 
yet untried dainties will not go wrong if they 
buy “Chivers’.” The jellies of the same firm 


AMBER SAUCE, 

as below, is only an improved apple sauce. 
Supposing a pound of apples, weighed after 
paring and coring, cook them with the grated 
rind and juice of a lemon, an ounce of butter, 
moist sugar to taste, and flavour with ginger 
syrup; the fruit is best cooked before the 
butter goes in; a beaten egg at the last isa 
decided improvement, the sauce being stirred 
par Bein to cook the egg, but further 
boiling should be guarded against. A suspicion 
of yellow colouring is well observed, and let 
me here put in a plea for the omission of 
water in are sauce foundations unless really 
needed, and then use as little as possible; to 
drown the fruit in water is a great mistake ; 
juicy fruit wants but little added moisture, and, 
when r, @ little butter with the sugar is 
generally an improvement, and adds to the 
softness; if spice be the chosen flavour then 
water may be used, but very often lemon rind 
and juice can replace it. 


JAM SAUCES 


are sometimes too costly and rich to come 
within the range of every-day requirements, 
but recipes can be modified to suit one’s taste 
and pocket. A mixture of apricot jam and 
water in equal parts cannot be termed costly, 
and if a little essence of almond or ratafia be 
added it is delicious; the water should be 
put to warm, and the jar set in a pan of boiling 
water until the contents are hot through; this 
is far better than the boiling up in a saucepan 
commonly resorted to, for in this way some 
waste is inevitable. Then to go back to sauces 
from jellies; if any desire a little more body, 
let them add some jam of the same colour, and 
of harmonious flavour, and they will not be dis- 
appointed; any plum jam goes with almond- 
flavoured jelly; and, of course, currant or rasp- 
berry jam should be put to jellies of the same 
name. 

No attempt has been made here to introduce 
anything particularly new; but rather to sug- 
gest fresh ways of serving ordinary ingredients. 


Art CompPEtiITIon.—Those who have not yet 
entered for Mellin’s Food ‘‘ Art Competition,” 
are reminded that the latest date on which 
applications can be received is August 17th, 
1896. Such an exceptional offer in the interests 
of Art as £1,000 in Prizes is worthy of excep- 
tional results, so we should advise our readers 
to apply in good time, in order to stand a chance 
of securing one of the many valuable prizes. 

* x + 

Harrison Knitter.—The Second Annual 
General Meeting of the shareholders of the 
Harrison Patent Knitting Machine Company, 
Limited, was held on the 22nd of July, 1896, 
at the registered offices, 48, Upper Brook- 
street, Manchester, when a dividend of 6 per 
cent. on the Preferential and 10 per cent. on the 
Ordinary Shares was declared free of Income 
Tax, and double the amount carried to the 
reserve than on the previous year. 


I am a home-loving woman, caring above all 
things for the love of husband and family, made 
for ever sacred by the broken tie and empty 
chair and vanished face; but I am working for 
a great principle, and if it brings notoriety I 
mind it no more nor less than the soldier does 
the martial music or the whizzing bullet. 


Tye idea itself is the epoch; the fact that it 
has become so distinct to any small number of 
persons as to become a subject of prayer and 
hope, of concert and discussion—that, is the 
commanding fact. This having come, the rest 


will follow. Revolutions go not backward. 
Kinerson, 


of the greatest sufferers in England. 
hands and arms were so distorted with pain 
that she was unable to cut a slice of bread. 
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TORTURE IN YORKSHIRE. 


Tue Wakefield E.srpress publishes the extra- 
ordinary investigation which has followed a 
local rumour. 
near Wakefield, was being tormented night and 
day by the most poignant an 
limb, and had been rendere 
without aid. 


The wife of a miner, at a village 


ish of body and 
unable to move 


The E.rpress reporter hunted up the woman 


in question—a Mrs. Thompson, of 30, Crossley- 
street, New Sharlston, but she was to all 
appearance perfectly well and sound, and 
candidly admitted herself to be so. Further 
questioning yielded the following details :— 


About fourteen years ago Mrs. Thompson con- 


tracted a severe cold, which rapidly developed 
into rheumatism of the most acute kind. She 


was known all over the neighbourhood as one 
Her 


Her appetite failed, and the once buxom young 
woman became a mere shadow, her weight 
falling off to the extent of three stone. A long 
course of baths and mineral spring treatment at 
Buxton and afterwards at Matlock proved un- 
availing. Askern and Harrogate were also 
tried in vain. She returned home in despair, 
and suffered for many years. But a great 
change was in store. 

One day, about two years ago, Mr. Thompson 

urchased for his wife a box of Dr. Williams’ 

ink Pills for Pale People, and from the time 
she commenced to take these Pills she imme- 
diately improved. To- 
day she is in far better 
health than she has 
been for the past thir- 
teen years. 

“No doubt,” says 
the Wakefield Express 
‘certain people will 
| designate this ‘an ad- 
, * vertising puff,’ but we 
can assure our readers 
*.. on the authority of our 
reporter, a journalist of 
‘ forty years’ experience, 
and on the evidence of 
many of the residents 
in Sharlston, that the 
above statement is lite- 
rally true and by no 
Mrs. Thompson said, ‘I 


means exaggerated. 
feel thankful that I was ever led by the hand of 


God to try this remedy. My appetite has 
returned, and my weight has gone up from 
6 stone 10 lbs. to about 9 stone.’ ” 

The husband fully confirmed his wife’s state- 
ment. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are praised 
amongst all classes as a strengthening and tonic 
medicine, for men, women, or children. They 
are not like other medicine, nor can they be 
imitated, as is sometimes dishonestly pretended ; 
take care that the package bears the full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and in 
case of doubt send direct to Dr. Williams’ Medi- 
cine Company, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C., as the Pills can be had post free at 2s. 9d., 
or six boxes for 13s. 9d. They have cured 
numerous cases of rheumatism, paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxy, sciatica, influenza, anemia, palpi- 
tations, and the disorders which arise from 
impoverished blood, such as muscular weakness, 
loss of appetite, shortness of breath, pain in the 
back, nervous headache, early decay, and all 
forms of female weakness. 


Ir was at a concert, and the young man did 
not care for music. He let everybody for four 
seats around know that. He had a pretty girl 
with him, and he was trying to amuse her. At 
length he said :—" Did you ever try listen’ng to 
a song with your eyes shut? You've no idea 
how queer it seems.” A middle-aged man with 
a red face sat just in front. He twisted himself 
about in his seat and glared at the young man. 
“Young man,” said he, ‘did you ever try 
listening to « song with your mouth shut ? % 
And the silence was almost painful. 


To be a queen in bondage is more vile 


Than is a slave in base servility. 
Shakespere: Ning Henry VI. 
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Gur Open Columns. 


to the secretary of the Association by registered 
letter at least three weeks before the date of 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for ' the meetin 


the opinions expressed by correspondents. | 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here | produced 


written upon. | 
THE LADY PARACHUTIST. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Mapam,—I beg to call your attention, and the 


attention of your readers, to the paragraphs 
which have appeared in the daily papers about 
the “lady parachutist.” 

‘‘ An inquest on the body of Mlle. Albertina, 
the lady parachutist, was held at Nash, near 


Newport, yesterday. It transpired that she | 


was only fourteen years old in December, and 


that she had never made a parachute descent | 


before. 


“Dr. Hurley said he believed the girl was | 
Bristol | 


unconscious when she fell into the 
Channel. 


“The jury returned a verdict of Accidental | 


drowning, but added that Gaudron, the girl’s 
employer, displayed great carelessness in 
ing so yous and inexperienced a person 
make a descent in such weather.” 


I think this is a matter which women should | 
take up, without hesitation and without delay. ' 
Who is responsible for this child of fourteen | 


-coming to her death in this dreadful manner ? 
Gaudron, the girl’s employer, should be chal- 
lenged to say whether she had any guardian 
who is really responsible. 

Has the law no punishment for such murder, 
murder with torture? For no child but would 


nearly die of terror before the water was reached. | 
Can you make any suggestion as to how the real | 
culprit can be reached and the matter ven-| 
tilated? I conclude the right way would be’ 
to bring an action, if this could be done. | 


There ought to be some protection for children 
in such cases.—I am, dear Madam, yours 
faithfully, 
E. L. MassIncBERD. 
Pioneer Club, 22, Bruton Street, W., 
July 28th, 1896. 


ROYAL BRITISH NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. | 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—As your paper is one in 
which the just claims of women are always 
sure of a fair hearing, I venture to draw your 
attention to the following facts. I have been 


in common with many others, dissatisfied with 
the present management, I wrote to the Secre- 
tary of the Association, giving notice that I 
should read (1) a protest signed by Matron 
Members of the Association; and (2) of a 
resolution to be proposed by me at the annual 
meeting reflecting upon the Executive. 

This resolution was ruled out of order by the 
chairman of the meeting, Sir James Crichton 
Browne, on the ground that it was not sent by 


registered letter, and that the bye-law governing , 
the proposal of resolutions at the annual meeting © 


of the Association provides that no resolution 


can be proposed unless the full text of it is sent 
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. world make a > 
_ gense imaginable make a man a better citizen, 


‘and organization. 
from its very early days a member of the | 
Royal British Nurses’ Association, and, being | 


AYS| RI 


I replied ‘that the letter was registered; I 
the official receipt of its registration, 


| and submitted it to the inspection of the chair- 


man, who refused to acknowledge it. I enclose 
to you a copy of a letter received by me from 
the Post Office, from which I learn that the 
receipt in the possession of the Post Office of 
the reception of the registered letter was signed 
by the acting secretary of the Association. 
That this is the case, and that, moreover, this 


| is no single instance, but a fair sample of the way 


in which the business of the Association is con- 
ducted, is, I think, the best proof, if proof is 
needed, of the necessity for prerenns the resolu- 
tion of which I felt it to be my duty to give 
notice.—I am, yours faithfully, 
MarcaretT Breay. 
Inglewood, Fleet, Hants. 
July 28th, 1896. 


[copy. | 
260745. 
General Post Office, London, 
27th July, 1896. 

Mapam,—lIn reply to your communications of 
the llth and 22nd instant, I am directed to 
inform you that the letter to which you refer 
was duly delivered as a registered express letter, 
and its receipt was acknowledged by “ E. G. E. 
Guiseppi,” at 2.50p.m., June 830th. whose 
signature acknowledging the delivery is now in 


‘the possession of the Department.—I am, 


Madam, your obedient servant, 
L. BRIDGER, 


Mrs. Breay. Pro. Secretary. 


—— 


A TASTEFUL HOME. 


I po not think that all the art in the world will 
make a good home, nor all the good taste in the 
ood character, nor all the good 


nor all the pictures and statuary in the world 
can get a man nearer heaven. One of the 
extraordinary mistakes is to suppose that good 
taste is a virtue; it is not a virtue, it is a 
luxury—a nice, comfortable thing to have, like 
an overcoat. Good taste is a part of a deve- 
loped character. I believe that no one can 
have sound taste unless he has sound health 
I believe that the ability to 
recognise beauty is nothing but common sense. 

If a room is furnished in good taste there is 
no violence done to our intelligence ; the chairs 
must look as if you could sit on them, the 


‘windows be properly lighted, the colours har- 


monious. There must be the artist kind of 
commonsense. That is why a barn is furnished 
in good taste. Good taste is never violated 
in a barn or warehouse; everything attends to 
its business. 

The second element which goes to make up 
good taste is not the common sense, but the 
esthetic element of beauty, that is, visual 
beauty—beautiful form, colour and lines—the 
ability to distinguish between good and bad 
colour, curvature, «c. 


/ 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 
Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘ D.C.L."" 


Yeast. 


Always ask for ‘' D.C.L.”’ 


If you do not know how to use it, 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 
Sole Manufacturers:-The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


GRAY HAIR. 


‘‘Gray hair is honourable’’—so runs a trite 
proverb that is often flippantly quoted—but 
there are few women who do not regard with at 
least some little et the fading and changi 
of once bright and glossy tresses. Provided 
there is no hereditary tendency to premature 
grayness, it is quite possible to keep the hair 
pee past mature life. The present style 
of hairdressing is most inimical to a health 
state of the hair. All the natural oil, which jg 
so essential to its nourishment and requisite for 
it to retain its pristine colour, is methodically 
washed out in order that the tresses may be 
frizzed and crim to meet the demands of 
fashion. Hot curling irons burn out the natural 
oil, and this destroys the very life of the hair. 
But where is the use of going over the ground 
of protest travelled so often before? Few take 
heed or warning until prophesied consequences 
appear, and then there is a great outcry as if 
something grievous and totally unexpected had 
happened. It is surprising how wilfully blind 
pene are, or can be, fashionward and health. 
ward. 


Tue air of a sitting apartment is materially 
injured by the dust being sutfered to accumulate 
under the carpet. Every time it is swept a 
cloud of dust rises and mixes with the air; 
and, although this is scarcely visible, it proves 
injurious to the lungs. Carpets in bedrooms 
are seldom nailed down, and never ought to be, 
that they may be frequently beaten and brushed. 

* se bi 


O1L-cLoTH or linoleum should be washed with 
a large soft cloth and luke-warm or cold water. 
Soap should not be used, and hot water must be 
avoided, as they crack and spoil the paint. 
* 46 4 


In dusting skirting-boards, and under beds, 
&e., a more effectual result will be obtained by 
using a duster wrung out in water instead of 
the ordinary dry duster, as the dust adheres to 
aa damp duster, and does not blow over the 

oor. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


H!68 SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs. MaRLes-THoMAs. 


GLENHOLME COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BASINGSTOKEL.—MI8S ALLNUTT, L.C.P. Fine, 
bracing air. Comfortable home. Tennis Pre tion for 
Matric, and otherexams. Highly recommended by parents 
of pupils. One hour from London. Terms moderate. Pro- 
spectus, with testimonials and view cf school. Vacancy for 
Governess-Student. 


GENTLEMAN with gry educational 


experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 
two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 
county, very lovely, sheltered position; his wife is an M.D. 
Inclusive terms, 100 guineas per annum. Apply Lady Doctor, 
Woman's 81GNAL Office, 30, Maiden-lane, London, W.C. 


Domestic Training. 
TWO Ladies desirous of having thorough 


practical instruction in domestic duties may be received 
by experienced mistress of large house for three months. 
All branches of cookery, laundry and needlework, acconnts, 
hygiene, home carpentry, &c , includec Exceptional advan- 
tages. Terms two guineas per week ‘“ Domus,” Woman's 
SIGNAL Office, 80 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


,, suede, 2/11, 8/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 


application, 


* 
S 
SS 
Ge First Floor, 92 New Bond street. 


NEW HARRISON  _ SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


f=, KNITTER 


KNITS Scdes stecetis 
2 e 


P COTTON. IN 
STRUCTIONS FREE. Lists free per post. 
! a8 TRIUMPHANT AWARDS, including 
8 GOLD MEDALS, for the - HARBISON’ and‘ UN’ MACHINES. 
HARBISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTD. 
Works: 48, Upper Brook 8t., Manchester. 
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INSTITUTIONS, BDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 62. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.O. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 

elephone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic A . “ Exterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprigrors. 


I.0.@.T. “4 Home trom Home" I.0.R. 


TEMPERANCE FAMILY & OOMMEROIAL HOTEL. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.E. 
[coe to Waterloo Station, South Western Rpusttay 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very convenient, 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram. ‘Bus, and 
Boat, for all parts of the Metropolis. Single Beds, 1s. 6d. ; 
i ha ILIDUSKE ss, ; Dore Hott, ee Loncaphiges correspon may iow prices. 
rms for parties of three or more; also for rooms 
ela rel on by the week. No charge for atten 


J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprieter. 


FPA HES. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 


—- > 3 to 8 francs. 
BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. : Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to ask for Tempersnoe Hestenrent, English Heading Hoon. 


“Little Liver Pills"; CARTER'S Is the important word, and should be observed on Moderate Terms. 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be San ulan = - Apply ie a mampe) Lady Secretary, 
2 9 


Do not take any nameless ‘‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 


they are CARTER’S. 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
GLASGOW. 


Quietly and pleasantly situated for business or pleasure. 
Room and Breakfast from 4s. te 6s. 100 Rooms. Electric 
Light. Passenger Elevator. Turkish Baths. 


‘SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN ano ROYAL FAMILY. ote Address BATH STREET 


Under the personal superintendence of Mrs. A. D. PHILP, 


COCKBURN 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
LONDON. 


Strictly private and select locality, overlooking gardens, 
facing Euston Station. Telegraphic Address: ‘ Luncheons, 
London.” Room and Breakfast from 48. to 5s. 6d. 

Note Address: 9¢ 19 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. ( 
Euston). Mrs. A. D. PHILP, Proprietress. 


DIGESTION. 


| Ilfracombe. 


DIGESTION. 


B B THE “GRANYILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
i FIRST-CLASS. 
REG (oa Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 


bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 


PROMOTE 
PROMOTE 


7 c fo hes c | Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 
6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says : 
and Biscuits on receipt of | “ Hovis is a Brand ination. I have | { 
9 Stamps. c 9 almost lived on it since I found it out. c | ‘6 EVERSLEY,” 
IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. West Cliff, Bournemouth, 
The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of ‘‘ HOVIS,” which, having met BOARDING Hou sE. 


with such mnpeeoedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is ss as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, Terms inclusive. 


please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to ' an To een sarees eae aceon oocapyine . Legh 
: | rom 858 24 guineas per . pe ng 
8S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. H room, from 3 Tinea 44 guiness per week. Per day, 
WwW. Bakers recommending another bread in place of w room 6s. FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
BE ARE “HOVIS” do mie their own erokt, BE ARE ! IS Proprietress... .. MISS SEARL. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. — Good Private 
Temperance BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 
Christian principles. Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 


9 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwakp (Member of the 
K FE ATI] N G S Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 


P ‘e) Ww D E R Claremont Road. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known | 

y every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- | 
Married to read. No book is written which goes so | 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some | 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, | 
i] 

| 

| 

\ 


[EKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 


Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.’” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 31s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- | 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
x Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
teturn for a Postal Order for 1s.-2d. | 
RT 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2,6. By ; 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). (OOF ene ee ana ae eon 


For above work, and for personal interview, apply first by Sea-road, Bexhill. 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. 


SITUATION VACANT. 
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Far superior to tea or 
coffee for nourishing and 
strength - imparting proper- 
| ties, and for Breakfast, | 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
—whenever wholesome re- 


freshment %8 mecessary— 
may be safely and bene- | | 
“ Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable | ficially resorted to. | | 


in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. | 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN'S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (Incorporated), 


Now Ready. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


THE INDUSTRIAL FARM HOWE, 


DUXHURST,. REIGATE. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING THE SET OF THREE. POSTAGE 1id. 


Send Orders to Mrs. WARD POOLE, B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 
wer 47, Victoria. Street, Westminster. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Edited by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 


Is a Weekly 1d. Paper for Ladies. Do you take it weekly? If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few 
weeks and see if you do not like to have it. There is no other ladies’ paper like it. 


Tue Woman’s Sienat keeps the busy woman in touch with atu the more important matters of politics and social 
events of general interest. 


THE Woman’s SicNnaL gives all of the sPEcIAL NEWws of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 
for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Tue Woman’s SiGNat contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL SUBJECTS of special attractiveness to Ladies. 


Tum Woman’s Signat also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 


ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of HomE-maxinG. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 
generally are treated by able writers every week. 


Tue Woman's Siena is not filled with fashion plates, but remembers that women must, sometimes, have new dresses, 
snd therefore need to know and follow fashion to a moderate degree. Therefore, ‘‘ WHAT TO WEAR ”’ is as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. 


Please help us to get Tae Woman’s Stionat better known; say, by sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in waiting-rocms, purchasing a second copy and asking ycur newsagent to display tt in his 


window for a day cv two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way ycu can devise assist our 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the SienaL weekly have never seen at! 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent to any friend who will undertake to give them away at meetings, 
enclose in letters, dc. Send a post-card, stating how many you could make use of, to Tar ManacEr, 30, Maiden Lane, London, WC. 


Printed by VEALE. CHIFFERIEL & Co., 81-37 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., and Published by MarsHAty & Sons, 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Advertisements, Letters to the Fditor, &c., to be addressed, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


